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CRAB ADPLE TIME IN THE BUCKEYE STATE 


ANY home orchards contain one or more crab apple trees. This delicious fruitis much enjoyed by the whole 
family when converted into jellies, marmalades, etc. Last summer the editorial camera caught the above 
interesting picture, While the father and daughter were peeling and paring the crab apples the good mother was inside 
preparing them in many different ways for the winter table. These apples were of the Hyslop variety, one of the 
most desirable for both home use-and for market. The tree is‘a good grower, very hardy and a reliable cropper. The 
fruit is brilliantly colored and is borne in clusters. It is one of the best known and most widely cultivated crab apples. 
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If you ask your neighbor what 
kind of roofing to get, he islikely 
to say Black Diamond. If he 
has had much experiéfice with 
roofings he i3 gure to sa 
Sooner or later people come to 


y it. 20,000 aq. ft. of Black Diamond covers thistnodern 


lumber shed at Terre Haute, Ind. 


it. Other makefs predict that their roofings will last five or six years. 
Black Diamond actually does last and has lasted over ten years and 


given satisfaction every minute of the time. 
any other manufacturet to show you a roof of his that ‘has lested ten 
years and you will find he is unable to do it. 


We can proveit. Ask 


it 
| 


Write for a Saniple and Booklet and let us convince you. i 


Address the nearest office of the 
Barrett Manufacturing Co., Black Diamond Department 
Allegheny 


Cleveland 
Philadelphia 


New York Chicago 
Minneapolis 


i. 


Kansas City St. Louis 


New Orleans Cincinnati | 
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Hammer—the only tools 
15 Grade Semi-Hardened Steel 
inches long. 


At this 
price— 


Buildi 
gente 


We 


. Time has proved its 

guarantee satisfaction. 
jus 
and we will quote are ou XY Freight prepal 
sp For Catal Ww 25. 


ousehold bree pach a everything noes 
HICAGO HOU 





Metal roofing, such as we offor, is far superior to any other kind. 
longer and costs less. No experience necessary te lay it. 
you need. This roofing at 
painted red_ two sides, 
Corrugated (as illustrated), “V’ 
We can furnish this Roofing in6 or 8 foot lengths at 26e 
offer Pressed Brick Siding and Beaded Ceiling or Siding at 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT TO ALL POINTS ‘EAST OF COLORADO 


except Oklahoma, Indian Territory and Texas. Prices to other points on application, 

nd in your order for as many squaresas you may ne¢ 

during 

‘oultry Houses and Buildings of every kind are covered with this superior mater- 

Money cheerfully refunded if upon rece ipt of the mater- 

fal you ao% not find it all we represent it, or if y yu are not 

send the material back at our expense, and we will refund the purchase price. 

want quick delivery, now is the time LT pa your order. 

price on such Coverin 

Lowest edlon es on Roofing, Eve 
on the Farm or the Home. 

co. SSTH 





ROOFING and 
Siding$ 175 


PER 100 


It is easier to lay, lasts 
Just an ordinary Hatchet or 
1.75 per 100 square feet, is our No, 
Tfectly flat, 24 inches wide by 24 
* Crimped or Standing Seam costs $1.85. 

ae sere additional. We 
00 square “feet. 





i to cover your new or old 


qualities, Thousands of Barns, Houses, Resi- 


tly satisfied in every way 

If you 

Send us diagram of the Building you have to p COVEFs 

as we deem best suited for your purpose. 

rough, Wire, Pipe, Fencing, Plumbings, Doors, 

We buy our goods at sheriff’s and receiver's 
TS ¢ 
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DWARF FRUIT TREES | 


By F. A. WAUGH. 
Professor of Horticulture and Landscape 
Gardening Massachusetts Agricult- 
ural College. 


Nothing more striking has occurred in the develop- 
meut of agricultural affairs during the last decade 
than tue rise of the amateur spirit, There are now 
thousands of people to whom farming or gardening 
is a pastime or a recreation, Many others, while 
still cultivating the soil for financial returns, con- 
fess that the money thus eagned is the smallest 
reward of their labor, Everywhere there are village 
gardens, suburban home lots and private estates, 
The very type and model of all the operations on 
all these places is to be found in the garden of 
dwarf fruit trees. The suburban lot which would 
be crowded with two or three common Baldwin apple 
trees can easily accommodate forty or fifty dwarf 
trees bearing apples, pears, plums, peaches, necta- 
rines, and the whole lot of hardy fruits. 

These dwarf trees have a very great advantage 
further in the fact that they come into bearing 
very eatly. One Has to wait ten years for fruit 
from a common apple tree, while a dwarf tree 
of the game variety will hear in three years. The 
fruit fa also of the highest quality. 

Fren in strictly commercial operations the dwarf 
tresa have their place. They make the best of 
“fillers” for tempotary planting between permanent 
standara trees in a new orchard, and there are some 
commereial orchards of dwarf trees, particularly of 
pears, long and favorably known in America, as 
protit-telding entetprises. 

All thece advantages are enthusiastically set forth 
in Prof Wanch’s new book, What is more impor- 
tant. the book also tells, in detail, how these ad- 
vantages are to he secured. In pleasing and readable 
style, the pronaation of the trees is described, their 
planting, pruning, care and general management. 
The work, as a whole, is eminently practical and 
timely, Tt is fullv and handsomely illustrated and 
substantially bound in cloth. Tustrated, 125 pages, 
oxi inches, Cloth, Price 50 cents. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


439 Lafayette Street, New York. 
Marquette Building, Chicago. 


OUR GUARANTEE of 
Editorial Page. 








See 
ADVERTISERS on 

















UR BULB 
beautifully 


CATALOGUF, 
illustrated with 


full and reliable cultural directions, 
and containing, as formerly, the 
largest and most varied assortment 
of high class Bulbs in America, 
is now ready and will be mailed 
free to all who send for it, A 
postal is sufficient. 


J.M. THORBURN & COMPANY 
33 BARKLEY STREET, 


THROUGH TO 
38 PARK PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 


Founded in 180%, 

















ARE FAMOUS 

wherever planted; are planted 

everywhere trees are grown, Free 

Catalog of superb fruits— Black Ben, 
King David, Delicious, etc.-Stark Bro's, Louisiana, 








AGRICULTURE 
Potatoes Generally Doing Well. 





For the past few weeks American 
Agriculturist readers have been kept 
fully posted regarding the progress of 


the potate crop. Even in the more 
northern sections the early crop is 
new largely ready for market. of 


courss this never cuts so much figure 
from a conmercial standpoint as do 
late harvested potatoes. According 
to the latest reports received by this 
journal, some blight has béen noticed 
in early tubers in parts of New York, 
Michigan and Wisconsin. It does not 
appear alarming, however. 

The main potato crop seems to be 
coming on nicely for the must part, 
both east and west, although many 
correspondents are free to acknowl- 
edge that weather conditions during 
the closing days of July and early this 
month were such as to favor develop- 
ment of blight. Potato bugs seem to 
be unusually numerous in many states 
this season, and growers generally re- 
port they are compelled to use paris 
green more liberally than ever béfore. 
In some sections of Wisconsin there 
has been a decided local shortage of 
poison for spraying, and as a result 
bugs have got in some destructive 
work. One correspondent says he be- 
lieves the crop to be cut down fully 
25% by bugs alone. 

In the heavy potato producing sec- 
tions farther east, it is apparent that 
the crop has so far suffered no serious 
setbacks. The season opened quite 
late in some of the north Atlantic 
states, but during the past five or six 
weeks the weather has been almost 
uniformly warm and moist, favoring 
exceedingly rapid growth. A few ad- 
verse reports come from York state, 
but these are largely isolated. Penn- 
\sylvania prospects are for the most 
part encouraging. Maine growers re- 
port the bright outlook to be well sus- 
tained, and barring possible injury to 
| tubers or early frosts they hope far a 
good yield. 





Packing Apples for Best Markets. 


*4. WARREN PATCH, BOSTON; 


7 





dealers in Boston 
would set out if 


I asked ten apple 
what varieties they 
desiring an orchard of 1000 trees for 
market purposes. One answered, he 
would put out 900 of them Baldwins, 
Thinking for a few seconds, he added, 
“and then I’d put out the other 100 
| in Baldwins.” Nearly similar answers 

came from all. Recently I was talking 
with one of our largest apple dealers 
| about the varieties that had best be 
grown, and he answered, 85% of Bald- 
wins, sure. One can say that every- 
body likes a Baldwin. Its coloring is 
inviting. It stands to-day the king of 
all apples in the markets ofthe world. 

If the Greening had the color and 
the keeping qualities of the Baldwin 
it would be the most popular apple 
in all markets of the United States and 
perhaps in the whole world. It is true 
that every autumn apple operators in 
all the western cities ask for Green- 
ings and Belleflowers from the east, 
because of their known good qualities, 
getting the former ‘generally from 
western New York, and the latter from 
Maine, but just consider the immense 
number of Baldwins those western 
men purchase in New York state and 
New England. 


BARREL IS THE PACKAGE, 

To-day the barrel stands ahead of 
any other package in all the eastern 
markets and without any doubt it has 
the preference in all the western ones. 
Don’t deceive yourselves in using any 
but a standard size, which is one of 
the capacity of the flour be-rel, 17% 
inches in diameter of head; 28% inch- 
eS in length of stave, and bulge not 





*Abstract of address before winter 
meeting of Massachusetts fruit grow- 
ers’ association. 

{To Page 107.] 

















JOTTINGS FROM Jy 
THE FARMERS | 











Farm Experiences. 





I eonsider the Yellow Danvers. on- 
fon, Late Flat Dutch cabbage Giant 
Pascal celery, Ponderosa tomato and 
Marrowfat pea the most profitable 
vegetables I have grown.—[N. M. Bid- 
dle, Greene County, Pa. 





Last April I planted Extra Early 
Wakefield cabbage and gave clean cul- 
ture, shallow and often. It is a very 
sure header and about the best early 





variety that I have tried.—[R. L 
Renshaw, Fairfield County, O 
My few years experience with sheep 


has proved to me that one should 
think several times before deciding 
what is best to do in regard to char- 
acter of sheep. In my opinion, none 
of our domestic animals needs more 
care and thought than do sheep. It 
has been dependent upon the shepard 
for centuries and this GWependence has 
become a sort of second nature to it. 
A shepard should be a kindly disposi- 
tion person, quick observer and know 
what it means for comfort and health, 
The best time to doctor your sheep is 
to begin before it gets sick. I was im- 
pressed with the splendid article by 
Rev Archibald Moore of West Virginia 
in a recent issue of old reliable Amer- 
ican Agriculturist on the Care and 
management of sheep. A clean dry 
place with light and ventilation is nec- 


essary for the health of the flock, 
They should have-free access to salt 
and plenty of fresh water. My ex- 
perience is that sheen thrive bett 

on a variety of foods than when much 
of one kind is given them. I feed in 
winter clover, silage, roots and oats 


My flock came through last winter in 
splendid condition.—[A. F. Whi 


Steuben County, N Y. 

There are five principal classes 
mules, sugar, cotton, farm,, railroad 
and mine. Electricity hes pr actically 
put an end to the car mu In l 


these classes from four 


to seven yeurs 
is the age preferred, yet older ani 
younger stock are frequently beings 
sold. A fat, chunky § yearling 3 
quicker sale than the thin, leggy mule. 
In nearly all classes, unless it be the 
farm mule, looks are taken into con- 
sideration, Fat animals with sym- 
metrical bodies, sleek coats and good 
carriages are desirable. The sugar 
mule ranges from 15.2 to 16.3 hands 


high. Good weight and flesh are es- 
sential. They are the flower of our 
mules‘and are used for heavy work 
on the sugar plantations of the south. 
The cotton mule is the favorite in 
nearly every state in the south and 
outnumbers nearly all other classes. 
Farm mules vary from the smallest 
to the largest and are of various ages 
and conditions of flesh and hair, as 
suits the whims of the farmer. Rail- 
road mules are fine, heavy-bodied, 16- 
hand animais for contractors’ work. 
They weigh from 1200 pounds upward 
and are very much like the sugar 
mules. Good prices are paid for ani- 
mals that meet contractors’ require- 
ments. Mine mules are our smallest 
class, ranging from ll-hand midgets 
to 14 hands. They should be fat, 
chunky and four years or older. They 
are used principally to draw the little 
coal cars in the mines of the eastern 
states.—[E. W. Jones, Kentucky. 





I planted two bushels Manistee po- 
tatoes the last of April on a clover 
fallow, though too late for this clim- 
ate. No fertilizer was used, and ordi- 
nary cultivation given. They were 
free from’ blight, scab or rot. They 
were not measured when dug, but they 
were the largest and finest looking po- 
tatoes I have ever grown er seen.— 
{Mrs B. H. Funk, Bedford County, Va. 
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STUDYING BREEDS OF CHICKENS 
M. F. DELANO, CUMBERLAND COUNTY, N J. 
UFFICIENT to say that dur- 
ing the past 16 years I have 
tried nearly every popular 
variety of fowls. My first 
thoroughbreds were Brown 
Leghorns and Light Brah- 
mas. At the same time, I 
had a flock of cross-bred 
buff fowls, very similar to 
the present day Buff Ply- 
mouth Rock, but several 
years before that variety was iniroduced as 
such. The Leghorns were good layers of me- 
dium-sized eggs. They were nervous, impos- 
sible to confine without mutilation, with ordi- 
nary wire, and the color of the egg shell was 
against them on Cape Cod, where I bet my 
early experience with poultry. 

The Brahmas were quite good winter layers 
of brown-shelled eggs of splen- 
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niche in my regard from which no other 
variety has succeeded in ousting them. They 
are, to-day, and probably will always be 
one of our leading general purpose fowls. 
Their only drawback is they have dark 
pin-feathers when dressed for market. The 
Buff and .White varieties combine the good 
qualities of the Barred, without this defect. 
Their light-colored pin-feathers make them 
most attractive careasses when picked by the 
expert. The Plymouth Rocks, Barred, Buff or 
White, are good winter layers, first quality table 
poultry at any age, ideal mothers, and they are 
fine, docile birds, standing confinement well, or 
able to hustle for themselves when they are 
given the oppor‘unity. 

The White Wyandottes were added to my 
yards in 1898, and have qualities that are un- 
excelled. Their rose combs, fitting closely to 
the head, are practically frost proof, with ordi- 
nary protection. Their earlier maturity makes 
them lay a month ahead of the Rock, in the 





did size, and I found them very 
profitable from that point of 
view. They were slow in grow- 
ing to marketable condition, and 
in maturing, and made pocr 
market poultry below the roast- 
ing weight of eight pounds. The 
hens are also heavy, awkward 
mothers. My Buffs were good 
layers of fair-sized eggs, made 
splendid mothers, and were com- 
paratively easy to break up from 
sitting. The chicks made rapid 
growth, and were ready to mar- 
ket in July and August, when 
my summer resort trade demand- 
ed them. They filled every re- 
quirement for me, excepting, at 
that time, I did not consider 
them thoroughbred. I can trace 
my present fondness for the Buff 
Plymouth Rock right back to 
this flock of single-combed buff 
fowls that gave me such excel- 
lent results when I was a boy. 
The Langshan boom now came 
on in full blast, and I discarded Brahmas to 
make room for their lordly Chinese brethren. I 
added both blacks and whites, and the next 
year the Barred Plymouth Rock. The Lang- 
Shans are splendid winter layers, excellent 
mothers, and of A 1 flavor as table fowls. They 
have but one serious fault. Their black, feath- 
ered shanks and white skin on the black varie- 
ty, and the blue shanks and white skin on the 
white variety spoil them as high-class market 
poultry, and make them second quality. These 
defects are all that prevent the Langshan from 
becoming one of our leading general purpose 
fowls. The white shanks, and white skin of 
the new English Orpingtons will prevent them, 
too, from becoming popular in this country, as, 
to be widely bred, a breed must conform to 
the general requirements of the public taste. 
So far, the demand is for yellow legs and skin 
on dressed poultry, and I have seen no signs 


that the public is becoming educated to any- 
thing different. 


The Barred Rocks filled a 
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BREEDING PEN OF TOULOUSE GEESE 


The Toulouse is probably the most popular goose in the United States, 
a distinction it has won on its merits. 
ease with which it can be raised commend it to farmers who have little 
time for fussing with poultry. The birds shown were raised by Mrs Laura 
Kunkle of Williams county, O. 


Its large size, 


fall, and tkis about counterbalances their being 
one pound smaller. Their laying qualities and 
well-rounded carcasses when dressed, make 
them the only serious rival the Plymouth Rock 
has as a general purpose fowl. 

In 1900, when moving from New England to 
southern New Jersey to start my present farm, 
I took with me a flock of (00 Barred, Buff and 
White Plymouth Rocks and White Wyandottes. 
That year i added suff Wyandottes to the flocks 
and sold the White Rocks. On account of 
warmer climate, my thoughts now turned to 
the Mediterranean varieties, so I bought a flock 
of nearly 300 Buff Leghorns and some Minorcas. 
One winter's experience with these varieties 
was enough. They did not lay as well with 
the same attention as did the other varieties, 
and the Leghorns were too wild and nervous 
to run in our yards containing oak trees. 
When the time came for winter quarters, I 
found it necessary to run them down day times, 

{To Page 108.} 
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GEESE ON THE FARM 


R. B. SANDO, MIAMI COUNTY, 0. 

There are many places on a farm worthless 
for cultivation that could be utilized for goose 
pasture with splendid results. Geese may sim- 
ply be put out on waste pasture land, like cat- 
tle; but if they also have some high ground 
they will utilize places that are swampy, and 
really of no value for other purposes. It 1s 
very probable that it requires less capital for 
goose raising than for any other branch of 
poultry work. No buildings at all are required 
and in most cases but few, if any, division 
fences. The additional fact that the same bree:l- 
ers may be used continuously for ten or 12 
years also means quite a saving in expense. 
They may be plucked two or three times during 
the summer, and each year will yield about a 
pound of feathers worth from 50 to 75 cents. 

In mating, there should be one gander for 
every two or three geese; the writer has found 
as a general rule, the less geese 
to a gander the better the re- 
sults. An ordinary store box 3 
or 4 feet square makes an excel- 
lent home for such a_ colony. 
With a little attention at first, 
the fowls soon learn which is 
their own home and will always 
return to it at night. 

Considerable difference of 
opinion exists as to which is the 
best variety. Doubtless it is with 
geese as with chickens, there, is 
no best breed. Although I be- 
lieve a person can make a suc- 
cess with any of the leading 
varieties, my preference from 
both practical experience and ob- 
servation is for the Toulouse. Al- 
most all varieties are good sit- 
ters, and only ordinary precau- 
tions are needed to insure good 
results. A goose will lay 12 to 
20 eggs before she wants to sit. 
Twelve is about the proper num- 
ber to allow her to sit on. The 
period of incubation is about 29 
days. If given a little care and attention, the 
goslings will appear at the end of that time. 

For the first few days the goslings require 
much the same sort of food that little chickens 
do, except that they should be given some 
tender grass, cut fine, several times a day after 
the first day. When a few days old, they 
become strong enough to roam a good bit and 
should then be transferred to a coop with 022 
side slatted to confine the old goose. If given 
attention, the goslings should all be raised. 

Fattening geese for market is almost a busi- 
ness in itself. While fattening them I keep ‘he 
geese, about ten, confined pretty closely, in a 
small yard, keeping water constantly before 
them and giving them all the food they will 
eat, but not allowing them to secure much, if 
any green food. This is very apt to change the 
appearance of the flesh. They are fed a 
mixture of scraps and meal, with some 
sharp sand added, stirred up with boiling 
water. 





and the 
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THE QUESTION OF SOIL FERTILITY 


DISCUSSION OF SOME OF THE STATEMENTS IN 
FARMERS’ BULLETIN, NO 257, BY MILTON WHIT- 
NEY, CHIEF OF T:IE BUREAU OF SOILS, UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—EX- 
TRACTS AND COMMENTS—IMPORTANT ‘ACTS 
CITED—REMARKABLE ASSERTIONS—-NATURE OF 
SOIL SOLUTIONS—PROF KING'S COMMENTS. 
Soil fertility was the subject of a recent 

address by Milton Whitney, chief of the bureau 

of soils of the United’States department of agri- 
culture, before the Rich Neck farmers’ club 
of Queen Anne county, Md, (in which county, 
we believe, he formerly lived). His address 
and the discussions that followed have been 
printed and sent out by the department as 

Farmers’ bulletin No 257. 

It is claimed in this bulletin the bureau of 
soils has demonstrated that the rate of move- 
ment of water in a soil moderately dry, or in 
fairly moist condition as regards the needs 
of plants, is so slow as to be negligible, and 
the conviction is expressed that it is a wise 
provision of nature that this slow movement of 
water should practically cease when the soil 
becomes somewhat dry. It is further claimed 
that because the water has so slight a move- 
ment in the soil the roots of :trops must travel 
outward into new ground in order to maintain 
the supply. 

Mr Dewberry, in the discussion 
movement of water, says: 


104 


upon the 


“T understand that we cultivate to preserve 
moisture. 1] have always understood it to pre- 
serve what is there in the soil. Our agricul- 
tural editors and. teachers advise us to keep 
moisture in the soil by keeping it in good tilth. 
Suppose Prof Whitney tells us about what is 
right to do, or what we are doing when we 
cultivate the soil.” 


In reply to this, among other things, Prof 
Whitney after speaking of plowing or har- 
rowing, Says: 


“The effect of subsequent cultivation is to 
dry out the surface by exposing it to the air. 
We used to say that it was to break the capil- 
lary connection. You cannot thus break the 
capillary connection in the soil, for when you 
put the soil back you have re-established cap- 
illary connection; but this is what you do ac- 
complish, you accomplish just the thing I 
advised you to try in putting some moist soil 
in the bottom of your tumbler and covering it 
with dry soil. The moist soil, so long as it is 
not actually wet, holds on to the moisture so 
tenaciously that it will not move up to any 
appreciable extent into the dry soil. You re- 
member what I told you about the exceedingly 
slow movement of water, even in a moderately 
moist soil. If we have the surface soil dry, so 
that water will not come to the surface of 
land, then the evaporation of the water will 
be confined within the soil, and the vapor so 
formed will have to diffuse out through the dry 
layer, which is a slow process. The water 
will not be delivered at the surface of the soil, 
where the evaporation is most rapid. The loss 
of water by evaporation within the soil at a 
- depth of 3 or 4 inches is exceedingly slow.” 


This is an example of the fallacious reasoning, 
or lack of reasoning, which characterizes much 
of the bulletin. Every farmer knows that soils 
do dry out rapidly and deeply, even when the 
surface is air-dry and especially if it is not 
loose. But Prof Whitney says, “the loss of 
water by evaporation within the soil, at a depth 
of 3 or 4 inches, is exceedingly slow.” He also 
says its movement by capillarity is a negligible 
quantity. The soil moisture does rise by capil- 
larity, in such cases, to and even through the 
earth mulch and often from depths exceeding 
4 feet, no matter at what depth ground water, 
which supplies wells, exists beneath the sur- 
face. He makes these statements notwithstand- 


ing the fact that it has been demonstrated by 
the bureau of soils, in the case of the Norfolk 
sandy soil at Goldsboro, N C, that there was a 





loss of 6% inches of water during 28 days, where 
the surface was firm, and of 13 inches where 
it was loose to a depth of 3 inches. And yet 
in both cases the surface soil was never wet 
during the period, it appeared dry to the eye 
and the upper layers of the soil contained less 
than the minimum amount of water for crop 
conditions. 
IMPORTANT CASE CITED. 

In this bulletin, too, Prof Whitney cites the 
case where the Hon James Wilson, secretary 
of agriculture, saved his crop of corn during a 
severe drouth in Iowa by constant cultivatioa, 
securing a fair yield, while his neighbors had 
an almost complete failure, and adds, “As I 
told you, it all depends upon the skill, the 
judgment and the chance which lead you to 
begin operations at just the right time.’”’ Were 
it a fact that water does not‘ move through a 
soil py capillarity after it contains a little less 
than the best amount needed for crops, nao 
amount of cultivation would alter the rate of 
its loss from the soil and it would be just 
as rapid, or even more rapid, from a cultivated 
as from an uncultivated surface. 

The only conclusion which can be drawn from 
Prof Whitney’s teaching is, that so far as con- 
servation of moisture is concerned, it is useless 
to cultivate. Indeed, the discussion which fol- 
lowed his talk showed that he was so under- 
stood by his audience. It is true, that in his 
reply to questions, he appears to admit that 
cultivation may conserve.moisture, and that in 
a dry time shallow cultivation should be prac- 
ticed; but the admission, if made, appears half- 
hearted and forced by the attitude of 
his audience, 

The accumulation of water-soluble salts, 
which occurs at the surface of the soil during 
dry times, and even in the soil mulch itself, 
when it is maintained continually dry, proves 
that the upward movement of soil moisture is 
by no means so small in magnitude as to be 
a negligible factor in field practice. 


REMARKABLE STATEMENTS. 

In speaking of the subject, “Plants must 
feed,” Prof Whitney again affirms an reaffirms 
the statement originally made in bulletin No 2? 
that all soil solutions have sensibly the same 
concentration and composition. 

He says: 

“In all soils there are rock particles or min- 
erals containing phosphoric acid and potash, 
and in all the soil solutions that we have 


examined, and we have examined hundreds of 
them from all parts of the country, you will 


be astonished to learn that the composition . 


and concentration of the soil moisture, which 
is the nutrient solution spread throughout ihe 
surface soil of the earth for plants to grow in 
and to gather their food from, you will be 
astonished to learn that the concentration of 
this soil moisture is sensibly the same whether 
we examine your sandy truck soil on your 
river necks, your sandy clay wheat soils on 
the uplands, the Hagerstown clay in the Shen- 
andoah valley, or the black prairie soils of the 
west. These minerals are contributing to the 
solution in which the plant feeds. As I have 
said, these minerals are difficultly soluble, put 
they are appreciably soluble. They are soluble 
enough to maintain a solution which is amply 
sufficient for the plants to gather their food 
from. All soils having, broadly speaking, -11 
of these minerals in them, have approximately 
the same composition in their soil moisture. 
“This is a very astonishing fact, but looked 


“upon in the light of our experiments, it is an 


actual fact, that all soils contain sufficient: plant 
food for the support of plants. Further, when 
the plant takes into its substance some of the 
mineral matter from the solution, the solid 
minerals in contact with the solution imme- 
diately dissolve and the Solution is restored to 
its former concentration. The exhaustion of 
the soil, therefore, is merely a relative phrase 
and resolves itself into the question of the rate 
at which the solution can recover itself. I 
may state to you that the rate is as fast on an 
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acre planted in our ordinary crops as the de- 
mand made upon it by the plant. 

“In order to test this idea and to find out if 
we were safe in announcing such a fact as 
this, so revolutionary as regards our former 
ideas, so inconceivable when we look upon what 
we have considerede exhausted land, and the 
benefit derived from fertilizers, the bureau of 
soils has had parties, in all parts of the United 
States, equipped with the most sensitive meth- 
ods for making these determinations in the 
field. We have taken out of the soil its own 
moisture and have actually found similar quan- 
tities of phosphates, of potash, of nitrates and 
of lime in the sandy soils of our truck region, 
in the ‘worn-out’ soils of Virginia, in the fertile 
limestone soils of Pennsylvania and in the black 
prairie soils of the west.” 

THE FACTS IN THE CASE. 

Here is a remarkable series of asscrtions, 
stated as facts, made wit’. all the assurance 
and positiveness of twice-two-make-four; and 
yet the truth is, no one has yet determined 
either the concentration or the composition of 
one soil solution from any soil, for any cr.p, 
in such a manner that there is reason to sup- 
pose that the facts sought have been obtained. 
Plants secure their nourishment by, placiag 
their root hairs in direct contact ith the 
surfaces of the solid particles of the soft, Theze 
is little redson to doubt that both the-concen- 
tration and the composition of the ‘mutrient 
solution close to the surfaces of the soil grains 
are different from what they are in that por- 
tion farthest removed; and that it isenly the 
least concentrated portion of the nutrient solu- 
tion that is ever drained or washed away in the 
treatment of soils, while the root hairs have 
their surfaces bathed in the most concentrated 
portions of the soil solution and in the portion 
in which the composition mar be very different, 
especially as regards potash and phosphoric 
acid, from that which may be drained away. 

The facts are, these investigations regarding 
the nature of soil solutions, which Prof Whitney 
has been discussing, were originally begun by 
Prof F. H. King of the university of Wiscon- 
sin. He made a very extended series of obser- 
vations, both in the field and in the laboratory. 
He directed the determination of probably (80% 
of all of the examinations of soil ‘solutions 
yet made by the bureau c? soils. He com- 
pared the composition and concentration of 
solutions obtained from field soils with the 
yields of crops on the same soils, the studies 
extending over the whole period from planting 
to harvest and covering eight different soil types 
in four states. Prof King had done one year’s 
work, with an able corps of assistants, before 
bulletin 22 was written and could not at that 
time subscribe to the statements then made. 
Moreover, the much more extended series of 
observations made along similar lines during 
the two following years gave, in Prof King’s 
judgment, no support to those views and he 
does not now subscribe to them, as will te 
seen from the following letter recently received 
from him. 


PROF KING’S COMMENT AND CRITICISM. 


“It is with deep regret that I feel compelled, 
through a sense of duty, to comply with your 
request to give my comments or criticisms on 
Farmers’ bulletin No 25, on Soil fertility, by 
the chief of the bureau of soils. Not so much 
because of a misinterpretation of motives which 
some will assign to me for doing so, as for the 
reason that it must always be worse than ex- 
tremely unfortunate, whenever it becomes im- 
perative that the public press shall place itself 
between the people and a government scientific 
bureau, in the interest of truth as against the 
promulgation of error. After having read care- 
fully this bulletin, if my candid opinion re- 
garding it should be expressed, I feel in duty 
bound to say that I believe it is so false in 
its teachings and so pernicious in its influence 
on both agricultural education and on agricul- 
tural practice as to make it the duty of the 

{To Page 106.] 























DAIRYING SUCCESSFULLY 


Stcry of Early Experiences—Some Ins and Outs 
About the Herd—interesting Records of Choice 
Cows—The Service Bull and His Ancestry— 
Timely Hints About Feeding—Facts Worth 
Study About Calves—Points About Selecting 
and Breeding the Heifer—Proper Care of 
Animals in Summer—Factors in Housing—Im- 
portance of the Silo on the Dairy Farm—Feed- 
ing Silage Properly—Other Items of General 
interest-—By E. A. Vandervoort of Delaware 
County, N Y. 


I became interested in dairying as soon as 
I was old enough to understand the details and 
take hold of the work. From the first I was 

ee : : determined to have a 
herd of pure-bred Hol- 
steins. I was brought 
up with ai herd 
of Jerseys, my, father 
owning a fine lot of 
pure-bred cows, but 
they were not my 
choice. When I was 

prize-winner at the 1905 old enough and had 
fairs. saved a little money, 
I bought three Holstein calves, a bull and two 
heifers, much against the will of my father. 
This was really the foundation of my herd. 
I do not tie to cows with great official backing, 
but business cows that have proved to be large 
yielders and high testers. My herd now com- 
prises 75 head of pure-bred and grade Hol- 
steins. I have stuck to the Holsteins all these 
years, because I believe they are the best, 
all-round dairy cows for a farm. I say this 
from experience, for I have_owned a good 
many cows of other breeds, but find Holsteins 
superior to:any other breeds that have ever 
been on my place. They are long and large 
milkers. 

‘*Pare-bred bull calves sell readily, but I do 
not make a practice of selling my heifers. My 
bull calves are sold at from $25 upward, the 
prices depending on pedigree back of them. 
One of my registered Holstein cows, Nancy 
Parthenia Jewell, gave in 360 consecutive days 
18,200 pounds milk. The best daily record was 
76 pounds. She was not fed especially for this 
record, but was with the rest of the herd, under 
the same conditions, and ~as milked twice daily. 
I have several other cows giving over 60 pounds 
milk each per day. One two-year-old gave 50 
pounds in one day and tested 4% butter fat. 
In 1905, the average test for my herd was 4.2%. 

The bull at the head of my herd is Sir Pauline 
Paul Colanthus, 2740. His dam has a record 
of 78 pounds milk in one day and 27 pounas 
butter in seven days. 
son of Pauline Paul 74, 








PURDIE HARTOG DEKOL. 


Two-year-old heifer. A 


Po 


MILK PRODUCTION 


calves from the best cows it will not be long 
before a good business herd can be built up 


CARE AND FEED OF THE CALF. 


I prefer to have the largest number of my 
cows freshen in the fall. d leave the calves 
with the mothers until they are about 24 hours 
old. The calf is then taken away and taught 
to drink out of the pail. For the first three 
weeks I feed the calf six quarts new milk per 
day. I then commence to add a little oil meal 
and wheat middlings scalded. This is increased 
as the calf grows older and after ten weeks 
the milk is gradually taken away from it. As 
soon as the calves are weaned, I give them to 
drink a mixture of oil meal which has been 
scalded and water. Dry grain is also kept 
within reach. This is composed of wheat, mixed 
feed, hominy and Buffalo gluten mixed equal 
parts. They are also given what hay they 
need to keep them growing. 

For the first two years I give my young stock 
the best possible care. This is a vital period 
during their lives and to get a good dairy cow 
or even a good bull, special attention must be 
paid to the animals during this time: I select 
my heifers so as to have them give as much 
milk as my father used to get from his best 
aged cows. I believe in keeping young stock 
growing thriftily and this is the secret of suc- 
cess in most cases. I usually breed my heif- 
ers from 18 to 21 months old. 


; HOUSING AND FEEDING, 

My mature cattle are kept in a basement 
50x120 feet. My buildings are shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. These are equipped 
with concrete walls and floors. The gutters 
are cleaned daily. The cows are bedded with 
oat straw and sawdust. I do not think a dairy- 
man can be too careful about the sanitary con- 
ditions surrounding his herd. Clean cows and 
clean stables are necessary for best results. My 
cows are groomed daily. The animals are et 
out of the stable every day for water. 

My cows are fed grain and milked at 4.30 am. 
After the milking is finished they are given 
their allowance of hay. They are watered at 11 
o’clock and fed hay. At 4 p m they get their 
grain ration and are milked at 5 o’clock and 
immediately after are fed silage. My. grain 
ration consists of equal parts wheat, wheat 
mixed feed, hominy and Buffalo gluten. I add 
25 pounds oil meal to every 300 pounds of the 
mixture. I feed from eight to 15 pounds to 
each cow per day, according to the size and 
capacity of the animal. 

The bull is kept in the barn and is fed about 
the same as the cow, but not so much grain. 
He is exercised daily and on being let out in 
the yard is tied to a swinging pole. 
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My average daily production 
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8 cents per quart. 
is over 600 quarts. 
SILAGE A SPLENDID FEED. 

I have four silos with a capacity of over 500 
tons. I have found silage very satisfactory and 
would not want to run my farm without it. 
It is a mystery to me that farmers do not un- 
derstand the great value of silage more than 
they do. A good silo, properly managed, is one 
of the best paying investments a man can have 
on his place, especially if he has cattle to feed. 
I plant my silage corn in drills, fertilize it we!l 
and usually cut it before frost. When putting 
it into the silo it is cut in half-inch lengths. 
I usally feed 25 pounds silage per cow once 
each day. It is my custom to feed silage in this 
manner from the time they are put in in the 
fall until they are turned out to pasture in 
the spring. 

I think most farmers make a mistake by not 
keeping pure-breds. There are too many scrubs 
on farms that are not paying for their feed. 
It costs less to keep a good cow th- a poor 
one, to say nothing of the satisfaction of hav- 
ing an animal that is kept at a profit rather 
than one that is not paying for her feed. With 
good silos and proper equipment, one-half more 
cows can be kept on the same sized farm than 
when conducted without them. In addition [ 
find silage insures a steady flow of milk, as 
well as being a good flesh producer when fed 
steadily. 


MILLET FOR CATTLE FEED 
B. P. 

I have been raising a few acres of millet for 
the last few years and think it about as good 
a feed for cattle as I can get. I prefer the large 
German variety and think it the best kind. I 
plant on corn ground finely pulverized and sow 
very thickly. As this variety is stif*, tall and 
hard if allowed to grow taller and spindling, the 
stalk is more palatable and better in every way. 

Cut when the seed is thoroughly ripe and let 
lie until thoroughly dry, then put in stacks or 
ricks, and you will have a lot of good feed. 
Do not put salt in the stack. It is not necessary. 

Hungarian millet may be planted in the same 
way, but I do not plant it as it does not yield so 
large a quantity of seed or hay. After the crop 
of millet is removed you may sow the ground 
to timothy or clover and you will usually have 
a good stand. 

I would. not feed the millet to horses, as if 
sometimes makes them very sick, often resuit- 
ing seriously. It makes fine feed for cattle, but 
I have found that if you feed any more than 
they can eat, they will eat the heads only and 
leave the stalk. The grain makes good feed 
for chickens, but of course they eat only the 


WAGNER, 





one of the highest testing 
cows of the breed. My 
bull has never been beaten 


My milk is bottled and shipped direct to N2w heads. The stalks will make good bedding for 
The sire of this builistne York, where I have a milk route. I receive hogs. 
aT Ae 


in the show ring. He won 
last fall the first prize at 
the following places: 
New Yor« state fair, Allen- 
town (Pa) fair and Inter- 
state fair at Trenton, N J. 
I do not believe in inbreed- 
ing, but when one has a 
good bull, it is better to 
keep him as long as you 
can without inbreeding on 
the members of the herd. 
Every dairyman. should 
get the best sire that he 
can buy, from a butter and 
milk strain. By saving the 


cooled and bottled. 


of which is reproduced above. 
arranged for comfort and convenience. 
Tne large buiiding with cupola at the left of the residence is the wagon house and horse stable. 
To the left. is another cow stable 50x80 feet. 
The granary and ice house are between the main dairy barn 


The main cow barn, 50x120 feet, is shown in the center. 
and the main dairy barn is a calf barn 30x80 feet. 


and the horse staple. Two silos and two large poultry ‘houses are not shown in the picture. 





FARM HOME AND BUILDNGS OF A SUCCESSFUL NEW YORK DAIRYMAN 


One of the best equipped dairy farms in Delaware county, N Y, is that of E. A. Vandevoort, a general view 
The residence at the right, as you look at the picture, is large and spacious and well- 
left, 


Thesmall structure at the 








is the dairy building, where the milk is 
Between this 


See article herewith. 
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Cutting and Shocking Field Corn. 


W. W. STEVENS, INDIANA. 





The cutting of fodder for filling the 
silo is generally done with the corn 
harvester. Cutting the corn low down, 
as in making silage, enables one to 
use the harvest very successfully and 
speedily, as it takes up the down and 
tangled corn very nicely. But when 
corn is cut and put into shock for dry 
feed, the common practice is to cut 
with knife, by hand. - 

I put two men together in the field 
and first cut the two rows between 
which the shocks are to stand, Then 
each man takes a row, cutting up one 
side and down the other. In this way, 
there is least walking to be done, and 
they are always carrying their load 
toward the shock. The shocks are 
spaced according to yield of crop, being 
closer together when corn is heavy, 
farther apart when it is thin. 

} I begin cutting corn when the husks 
on ear have turned brown. While the 
corn is greenish, I cut and shock the 
‘four middle rows, and tie up some and 
allow it to cure two two or three days 
before the shock is finished, In this 
way, there is no moldy corn or fodder, 
for damaged corn fodder is not worth 
the handling, to say nothing of the 
expense of cutting and shocking. 

' A shock should be tied as soon as 
made. I do this by securing a three- 
quarter-inch rope about 12 feet long, 
with a good strong iron hook fastened 
to one end. This rope is thrown 
around the shock as high up as a man 
can clearly reach, passed over the 
hook and drawn Aas tightly as possible. 
After securing the shock with binder 
twine, the rope is loosed and the work 
is done. If a corn shock is allowed to 
stand very long without tying, it is 
sure to rust. 

If I want to remove the fodder from 
the land to get it out of the way for 
fall seeding of wheat, the shocks are 
made small so they will cure quickly. 
If they are to stand until late in fall, 
or the wheat is to be sown among the 
shocks, they are then made tolerably 
large, say about 12 rows of corn to 
each shock row. Fodder’ will not 
damage so badly in large shocks as 
small ones, 

In cutting corn for my fodder it 
does: not pay to cut too near the 
ground, as the first 2 feet of the stalk 
contains no blades, is heavy and cum- 
bersome to handle, and is so woody 
that it ts is never consumed by stock. 
In good corn I leave a stubble about 
2 feet in hight. The cornstalk wants 
to be long enough at butt end so the 
ear of corn will be well up off of the 
ground. I prefer shredding corn fod- 
der when mowing it away for winter 
use. It is then easy to handle and 
makes the best feed. 





The Question of Soil Fertility. 





[From Page 104.] 
secretary of agriculture to stop any 
further distribution of it.” 

“We say this, because the bulletin 
has been written with the special aim 
of reaching a large circle of men man- 
aging farms; because, in attempting to 
deal with some of the most vital prin- 
ciples of crop production, its teach- 
ings are either so false or so purely 
speculative as to be unsafe; because, 
the ‘teachings of such government 
publications are usually accepted with 
the utmost confidence. I feel that this 
should be done, because, ‘in the effort 
to teach agriculture in the public 
schools, now being made, it could not 
be otherwise than very unfortunate if 
this bulletin were to be used for sup- 
plementary reading and a basis for 
instruction; and, because, if what Mil- 
ton Whitney claims the bureau of soils 
has demonstrated regarding the move- 
ments of soil moisture were to be 


generally applied by the farmers of 
the United States, there could but re- 
sult a loss in crop yield annually ag- 








FIELD AND HIGHWAY 


gregating in value many millions of 
dollars, 

“Prof Whitney appears to think that 
the bureau of soils has demoustrated 
that there is no appreciable capillary 
movement of soil moisture‘in field 
soils, except when it is too wet for 
plant groWth. Were this true, it 
would necessarily follow that cultiva- 
tion to conserve moisture is useless; 
but no fact of agricultural practice is 
better established than the high ef- 
ficiency of earth mulches in lessening 
surface evaporation and thereby  in- 
creasing the yield during dry seasons. 
He thinks, too, that they have demon- 
strated that the amount of plant food 
carried in the soil moisture from 
which the plant derives its supply is 
not only percentagely the same in all 
soils, but that this solution is strong 
enough to meet the needs of crops 
pfoducing good yields. Not only this, 
but that the strength of the solution, 
in all soils alike, is maintained during 
the growth of the crop by new mate- 
rial coming into solution as rapidly 
as these may be removed through the 
action of the roots. 

“From this, is follows that when 
stable manures or fertilizers applied to 
the field are found to increase the 
yield, they do so by destroying or 
counteracting some poisonous princi- 
ple in the soil that may have been 
given off from the roots of the crop. 
It is even thought that the roots of 
crops possess the power of covering 
their absorbing surfaces with a cork 
layer when the poisonous excreta 
from them become too strong in the 
soil, the cork layer’ being impervious 
to water, thus protecting the plant 
from its own poison. He appears to 
think thatthe efficiency of such pro- 
tection is rendered greater by the fact 
that capillary movement of moisture 
in the soil is almost nil, thus prevent- 
ing the poisons left in the soil being 
drawn forward upon the advancing 
root tips as they are compelled to 
push forward for new supplies of 
moisture. 

“So much of the bulletin is thus spec- 
ulative, even to the extent of being 
ludicrous, it seems very strange that 
such matter should be regarded by 
the department of agriculture as suit- 
able to put out in the form of a 
farmers’ bulletin. The case would be 
serious enough if it were thought best 
to present it in technical form, where 
it would come only to those who are 
capable of judging of its merits. It 
seems high time, that in some way or 
other, better judgment should be ex- 
ercised by the department of agricul- 
ture in determining what it shall put 
out in the form of literature setting 
forth the results obtained by its 
bureaus.” 


——_ 


Denatured Alcohol Abroad—aA re- 
port from Germany says that the Unit- 
ed States internal revenue commission 
appointed to investigate denatured al- 
cohol in Europe is busily engaged in 
studying German methods. In Ger- 
many denatured alcohol for fuel and 
lighting wholesales at about 20c per 
gallon. It is used in large quantities 
for cooking, fliel, motors, etc, and the 
industry is rapidly expanding. It is 
said to be a common sight in Germany 
to see a tall chimney belonging to a 
farm distillery where a crop of pota- 
toes is turned into alcohol and the 
mash fed to cattle and hogs, The 
German’ government is encouraging 
the industry. 








Soldier’s Homestead—T. R. P., New 
York: A soldier of the civil war, who 
served 90 days and was honorably dis- 
charged, is entitled to a homestead 
of 160 acres. He can apply for same 
in person or by agent. In case of his 
death his widow, if unmarried, and in 
ease of her death or marriage, his 
minor orphan children may apply. He 
must enter upon the land and make 
improvements within six months, and 


.must reside upon and cultivate the 


same for, at least, one year before his 
patent will be issued, 








Oiling Roads to_ Prevent Dust. 
L. W. PAGE, U. 8S. DEPT OF AGRI. 
a 

We will appreciate it if American 
Agriculturist can give us some general 
information regarding the use of oils 
on roads to prevent dust. I would like 
to know where it has been used and 
with what success.—-[{H. J. B., Onon- 
daga County, N Y. 

Oil has been used to prevent dust 
on roads in California and Kentucky 
with considerable success. In Cali- 
fornia the natural earth roads have 
been greatly improved and a hard 
compact surface has been formed by 
mixing heated oil with the soil. Near 
Lexington, Ky, a number of miles of 
road have been treated with the Rag- 
land, Ky, oil which has a high as- 
phaitic base. These latter were ma- 
cadam roads and their treatment with 
oil is reported to have } revented dust. 
A tank wagon of special design is gen- 
erally used for spreading the oil, al- 
though in certain cases where the oil 
is not too viscous, an ordinary sprink- 
ling cart may be employed. There are 
several patented machines for ap- 
plying oil to roads. 

The economical use of California 
oils is necessarily confined to the vi- 
cinity of the wells, where the cost of 
transportation is small. These oils are 
different from most eastern oils in 
possessing a high asphaltic base, and it 
is for this reason that the success met 
in California cannot beecited to argue 
success in the use of eastern oils. De- 
tails as to cost and methods of the 
California work may be obtained by 
reference to a bulletin by the Califor- 
nia state highway commissioner. 

To determine the utility of Texas 
oils in road-building a series of experi- 
ments was made in 1905 at Jackson, 
Tenn. The light, crude oils were com- 
paratively worthless. Residual oil, a 
by-product from oil refineries, known 
as fuel oil, gave better results and ef- 
fectively stopped dust for several 
months. However, the experiments are 
not of sufficient age to draw lasting 
conclusions. Coal tar was also used 
at Jackson and very gratifying results 
were secured, though it is likewise too 
early to pass final judgment upon the 
outcome of its use. 

Texas oil was used on Long Island 
last summer on the Vanderbilt auto- 
mobile course. I understand that the 
general result was not satisfactory be- 
cause of the injury to varnish on 
vehicles and the annoyance to pedes- 
trians in getting it upon their clothes 
and tracking it into buildings. Some 
years ago many eastern railroads tried 
oil on their road-beds, but the prac- 
tice seems to have been largely aban- 
doned. The following companies use 
oil for this purpose and can doubtless 
give further information: Long Island 
railroad company, Boston and Albany 
railroad company, New York, Phila- 
delphia and Norfolk railroad company 
and the Philadelphia, Wilmington and 
Baltimore railroad company. 

Efforts to prevent dust have been 
made in European countries and we 
have investigated the results as pub- 
lished in foreign scientific journals. 
The general opinion seems to be that 
oll is effective only temporarily and 
must be renewed at periods varying 
from three to six months, according 
to the amount of traffic. Coal tar is 
given preference and its use is quite 
general on,macadam roads in France. 

The subject of preventing dust is 
one of increasing interest since the 
introduction of the automobile, which 
has greatly aggravated the nuisance. 
The rapidly revolving wheels whirl the 
dust into the air and this threatens 
the term of life of roads by removing 
the fine binder which cements the 
larger fragments of stone and insures 
a solid and smooth surface. The ques- 
tion is now in the experimental stage 
and I hesitate to advocate any par- 
ticular treatment. The price of oil to 
be used for road purposes varies in 
different localities from about 3 to 6 
cents a gallon. 


“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 
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Treating an Old Plum Orchard. 


J. J. VANDERREE, MICHIGAN, 





On taking possession of my present 
home I found an old plum orchard 
which had been neglected for a long 
time, with the result that the trees 
were very much diseased and almost 
ruined. Among the varieties were 
Shipper, Bradshaw and Lombard. 
The orchard comprised some five acres 
and two years before had borne just 
two quarts of inferior fruit. 

I sprayed with bordeaux three times 
ten days apart, adding a little paris 
green to the mixture and as a result 
of the first year’s careful treatment 
I got ten bushels of very fine plums. 
Some plowing and manuring in the 
fall was done and last year I sprayed 
only twice with the same mixture and 
was rewarded with a crop of fine plums 
to the amount of 185 bushels, the 
Lombards proving to be the best 
yielders. 

Many old, seemingly worthless or- 
chards may be improved by just such 
careful management as this and while 
this yield may seem enormous, it 
simply illustrates what may be done 
vpon many farms where the owners 
are discouraged as to thef¥ fruit pros- 
pects. I attribute my success not so 
much to the art of spraying as to the 
time of application. Recently I 
waited until the fruit was the size of 
an ordinary navy bean and then 
sprayed the trees. thoroughly from 
four sides. This was a little late for 
the first application ten days after the 
first spraying I gave them another 
treatment with the same mixture, and 
while some of the plums were stung 
by the curculio before the first spray- 
ing, they later healed the wounds so 
completely that the fruit was prac- 
tically perfect. 


- 


Care of the Peach Orchard. 


W. H. STOUT, SCHUYLKILL COUNTY, PA. 








I planted an orchard of peaches 
about nine years ago. In 1897-98 
these trees produced a nice crop, but 
the two winters following, the buds 
were killed by freezing. I cut the 
trees back to bare arms, after the 
freeze. The trees grew rapidly during 
the two barren years and nearly cov- 
ered the 18 feet space between them. 
Last year they were so thrifty and 
loaded with fruit that thinning was 
necessary during June and July. Fully 
50% of the set was picked off. 

An application of 800 pounds, 13% 
potash, 10% phosphoric acid, 1%% ni- 
trogen was drilled in during May and 
the ground cultivated with a spring- 
tooth harrow several times before the 
middle of July. The fertilizer applied 
was a compound of muriate of potash, 
raw bone, dissolved rock, and nitrate of 
soda. The orchard contained some 
500 trees of different varieties, of which 
Oldmixon freestone and Iron Mountain 
produced normal] crops, but the other 
varieties, mainly yellow fruit, were 
so seriously injured by rot and yellows 
that over 100 trees were cut out, leav- 
ing a number of others that have since 
been removed. 

No account of yield was kept of any 
but the Iron Mountain, from 90 trees 
of which were picked 850 baskets of 
16 quarts each. With what was other- 
wise disposed of the average came up 
to ten baskets per tree. The prices 
varied from 25 cents to $1 a basket, 
averaging about 60 cents. 


a> 


Barnyard Manure—E. H. H., Penn- 
sylvania: In some instances horse ma- 
nure is applied directly to seed or grass 
land. In your case, it would seem 
best to apply this evith a manure 
spreader this fall, 
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A CLUSTER OF JAPANESE PERSIMMONS PARTLY GROWN 


By selecting tee best native persimmons and propagating from these, 


rapid improvement in this common southern fruit may be made. 
anese have done much in growing persimmons. 


The Jap- 
This fruit is usually pro- 


| duced from seeds, but as the best varieties cannot. be relied upon to revro- 


| duce themselves true from seed, they should be grafted or budded. 
picture shows a bunch of Japanese persimmons, only partly grown. 
are not quite as hardy as native persimmons. 


The 
They 


They can be successfully 


grafted on native stocks if the graft is inserted upon the collar of the root, 
3 to 4 inches below the surface of the soil 


Packing Apples for Best Markets. 


{From Page 102.] 
less than 64 inches outside measure- 
ment. Apples in a-good flour or sec- 
ond-hand .regulation-sized barrel will 
bring ag,~much money as if in an ab- 
solutely new barrel. Have your sec- 
ond-hand barrels free from all flour 





or any foreign substances. Always 
sweep them out, even wash if neces- 
sary. The second-hand ~ barrel, if 


clean, is not an objection in any mar- 
ket in the world. 
When packing, put the bottom row 


stems down, so that the stems will 
show pointing upward, when the 
lower head of the barrel is opened 


later on by the man who is to sell 
them. There deception in this 
“facing.” It is not the largest apples 
that are desired for that purpose, but 
face with affair sample of your stock. 
Have the balance of the apples in the 
barrels as good as those shown on 
the top, and you will never regret it 

Medium sized fruit, if honestly 
packed, is all right. Remember, I am 
speaking of packing for home mar- 
kets; this includes the southern and 
western ones. When packing your ap- 


is no 


ples, place the barrels on some hard 
substance; the earth is not hard 
enough, You cannot get apples sol- 
ijly packed in barre!s shaken on the 
Fround, Probably very few realize 
the quantities of apples that come 
to market slacked packed. The 
stock inside becomes bruised, the 


keeping quality is affected, the good ap- 
pearance is damaged, and consequently 
it is more or less unsalable. Shake 

1e barrel, say four times, as you are 
filling. it. Then have the apples 
pressed in so there can be no possible 
looseness. Such command the top 
prices in any market and once intro- 
duced, those brands will forever be 
in demand by name and.are always 
half sold before arrival. 

Have your stock and,quality what | 
it claims to be. Quality counts and 


from now onward will be the first 
thing considered. 


-— 


No Actual Estimates by Government. 


In the previous issue American Ag- 
riculturist called attention to the fact 
that the United States department of 
agriculture is enlarging its scope of 
crop reports this season. While such 
is the fact, it should be borne in mind 
that the department does not plan to 
give actual estimates of yield of these 
additional crops, but simply aims to 
show the condition the first of each 
month during the growing period. 
This journal is in receipt of a commu- 
nication from Victor H. Olmsted, chief 
bureau of statistics. Among other 
things he says: 

“There are 22 crops which formerly 
received no attention by this bureau, 
but hereafter will be given condition 
reports. We would include a sstill 
larger number of farm specialties if 








the clerical force and funds at our | 
We shall not | 


disposal would permit, 
be able to make estimates 
yields or acreage of any 
crops for the reason ¢hat our depart- 
ment has no reliable acreage basis 
from which to make a start.” 

The additional crops given attention 
this year by the department are: 
Hemp, broom corn, kafir corn, sor- 
ghum, alfalfa, blue grass, millet, sugar 
beets, Canadian beets, cowpeas, field 
beans (excluding limas) cabbage, on- 
ions, tomatoes, lemons, oranges, black- 
berries, raspberries, strawberries, can- 
taloups, yatermelons and peanuts. 
As in the past, American Agriculturist 
will this year present its usual esti- 
mate of the production of the main ce- 
real crops, also apples, broom corn, 
onions, potatoes, ‘flax, tobacco, hops, 
etc, 


of actual 











of these | 








AND”“ORGHARD 


The [, H. Cc. at 


ORE important than anything else is to 

get a spreader that will not be 
breaking down. Everything else counts for 
nothing if its parts are weak or not adapted to 
the service required of them. 

That's the first great point in favor of the 
I. H.C. spreaders. They are designed to be 
working machines. 

They are built so they do hard work and heavy 
work—do it where fields are rough and un- 
even and hilly, as well as on the smoothest 
meadows. They stand the wear and tear. 

Don’t you ever believe that you will regret 
having bought a strong machine. 

Then the working devices of the I. H. C. 
spreaders must appealto you. Everything is 
“just to your hand." 





There are other things equally valuable you should know before you buy a spreader, 
You will make a mistake if you do not fully investigate the I. 
ie Corn King, return apron, as well as the Cloverleaf, endless apron, is made in three sizes, 


Call on the International Agent for Information or write for Catalog. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
(INCORPORATED) 
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That's 
something. Some spreaders have three or four, 


Only one lever for everything. 

A vibrating rake levels the load, Thel. H.C. 
are the only spreaders that haveit. And you 
simply cannot spread evenly ?f manure does 
not come to cylinder level on top. 

Wide range of feed—just as fast or slow 
as you want to spread, 

Never any lack for power on cylinder. The 
heavy rear axle is turned by both hind wheels. 
No lost motion, 

And you don't have manure that is too wet 
or too dry, caked or frozen too hard, for the 
I. H.C, spreaders to handle perfectly. 

Turn as short as you please, The front 
wheels cut under. 


H.C. 














Neither the HOTTEST day of Au- 
gust nor the COLDEST day of Janu- 
ary affects the Carey Roof. In the 
process of its manufacture, the As- 
geal Cement, found only in Carey's 

oofing, undergoes a secret chem- 
ical treatment, which renders it ab- 
ater proof against heat or cold, 


CAREY'S ROOFING 


forever retains its form, life and flexibility. 
Care re = resists fire, moisture and 


oving same. 
snail hes 


Carey warehouses are located at conven- 
fent Daints all over the country, insuring 
you lowest freight ra’ 
Write for Free sample ae beautiful booklet. 
mention the size of your building. 
THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. CO. 
Established 1673 
25 WAYNE AVE., CINCINNATI, O. 





COME WHERE CROPS NEVER FAIL 


Free information about irrigated 
land in the Gridley Colonies, Butte 
Co, California. No crop failures on 
irrigated land. Five to six crops al- 
falfa every season. Dairying and 
stock raising highly profitable. 
Peaches, grapes, figs and English wal- 
nuts give big profits. Abundant water 
for irrigation at low rates. A fertile 
and prosperous section with good 
schools, churches and good roads. Two 
railroads. Good market. One hun- 
dred families have settled at Gridley 
the last year. Many more coming. 
Write for free printed matter. Charles 
F. O’Brien, General Mer, 1109 Post St, 
San Francisco, Cal. 








RUNNING WATER 1 use 


at ometios where the windmill is im- 
. If you havea running stream 
within a mile, we will un- 
to put the water where yeu 
Our free. It tells 





© 
it. 
how.Thousands in use—Used and 
reed by Penn.B.B. and U.8.Gov- 
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tandard Books 


~ON= 


Greenhouses 


Greenhouse Construction 
By L. R. Taft, A complete treatise on green- 
house structures and arrangements of the various 
forms and styles of plant houses, for professional 
florists as well as amateurs, All the best and most 
improved structures are clearly described. The 
modern and most successful methods of heating and 
ventilating are fully treated upon. Special chapters 
are devoted to houses used for the growing of one 
kind of plants exclusively. The construction of hot- 
and frames receives appropriate attention, Over 
100 excellent illustrations, 5x7 inches. 218 pages, 
Cloth, Price §1.50. 


Greenhouse Management 

By L. R. Taft. This book forms an almost in- 
dispensable companion volume to Greenhouse Con- 
struction. So minute and practical are the various 
systems and methods of growing and forcing roses, 
violets, carnations and all the most important flor- 
ists’ plants, as well as fruits and vegetables de- 
scribed, that by a’ careful study of this work and 
the following of its teachings, failure is almost 
impossible, Illustrated, 5x7 inches, 382 pages, Cloth; 
«rice $1.50, 


Pictorial Greenhouse Management 

By Walter P. Wright, The object of this useful 
manual for all classes of horticulturists is to present 
a concise and pleasurable introduction to practical 
gardening, and to compress as much information 
as possible into the space at command. It gives 
detailed directions for the culture and selection of 
the leading flowers, fruits and vegetables, each 
subject being made clear by appropriate illustra- 
tions accompanying the text. Illustrated. 5x? inches, 
157 pages. Cloth. Price 75 cents. 


Fumigation Methods 


By Willis G, Johnson, formerly State Entomolo- 





} 


| car, ship and other inclosures, 














gist of Maryland. A practical treatise upon new, 
cheap, simple and effective means of exterminatzag 
insect pests and various other vermin in field, or- 
chard, nursery, greenhouse, mill, granary, eleve*or, 
A timely work for 
fruit growers, nurserymen, 
florists, millers, grain dealers, transportation com- 
panies, college and experiment station workers, It 
should be in the hands of every horticulturist and 
nurseryman in the country, as well as flor*ets and 
others engaged in propagation and distriéttion of 
plants. The entire work is written in a popular 
non-technical style, Profusely illustrated, 5x7 inches, 
250 pages. Cloth, Price §1. 


Catalog Free to All 

Our Brief Descriptive Catalog (16 pages) will be 
sent free of charge to all applying for the same. 
Our New Large [Illustrated Catalog, 112 pages, 6 by 
9 inches, 50 illustrations, thoroughly indexed by 
titles and authors, and containing detailed de- 
scriptions of all the best books on rural and 
home topics, sent for four cents in stamps—whish 
only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


439 Lafayette Street, New York. 
arquette Building, az... 1, 


farmers, gardeners, 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 


| ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





| DON’T BU BUY GASOLINE ENGINES 


Gulp, otaiy started. Vibration 


Less to Buy. Sat Lees 


engine. yw yh 








crepeome, Cheaply mosteg an ap Chicago. THIS 18 


UNTIL YOU INVESTIGATE 
“THE MASTER WouKMAN,” 
a two-cylinder gasoline, ke: 

— azo —s ay aon. of le cylinder engines, with greater durability. Coste 
tise oon 


rosene OF 
rtable a than or traction 
FIrtY-THIRD YEake” 
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Rex Flintkote Roofing is 
the best protection against 
fire, It keeps outside fires from 
getting in, and inside fires from 
getting out. It is not a tarred 
paper, but a close pressed 
wool-felt, treated with our spe- 
cial water and fire-resisting 
compound. Fire-brands 
falling upon it smoulder 
and die. Firesstarted 
in buildings roofed 
with Rex Flintkote 
have consumed 
half the rafters, 
and still left 
the roofing 
intact. 










Rex Flintkote 

keeps poultry 

and hay from de- 

struction by wet; 

even slush may lie 

indefinitely upon Rex 

Flintkote and not a 
drop will penetrate. 


Samples FREE with booklet on roofing, 

Our special red paint produces artistic ef- 
fects on Rex Flintkote, Inclose 4 cents In 
Stamps for book,**How to Make Poultry Pay." 


J. A. & W. Bird & Co., 56lndia St., Boston 
Agents 
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FARM AND BARN 
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TIME IS THE TEST 


of durability in a high-speed machine like the cream separator, No 
other machine a farmer uses has harder use. Run twice every 
day, winter and summer, it must not only do thorough work, but to 
be permanently profitable, it must be durable. 


U.S. serarATors 


are built for long service. A solid, low frame encloses entirely all 
the operating paris, protecting them from dirt and danger of injury. 
The parts are few, simple and easy to get at. Ball bearings at high 
speed points, combined with automatic oiling reduce wear as well 
as insure the easiest operation. Such careful and thorough construc- 
tion is what enables the U. S. to better 


STAND THE TEST 


than any other separator. You don’t have to buy a new one every year or 

two. And remember: the U.S. does the cleanest skimming al) the time. 
Look into this. Write today for a copy of our handsome, new separator 

catalogue. Ask for number 6, It is finely ‘illustrated and tells all about 
U.S. Address 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


m warehouses at Auburn, Me., Buffalo, N. ¥., Toledo, O., 























Seompt deliveries of U. S. Sep fro: 
Chi » 11l., LaCrosse, Wis., Minneapolis, Minn., Sioux City, Ia., Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., 
Portland Ore., Sherbrooke and M 1 


San Francisco, Cal., Po: » Que., Hamilton, Ont., Winnipeg, 
Man, and Calgary, Alta. ° 


Address all letters to Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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“An ounce of peeve is worth a pound of cure. Keep the milk as 
germ free as possible. This may be done ny keeping the cow and stable as 
clean as possible. By milking with dry hands, by the use of smooth, tin pails. 
Cans and pails should be thoroughly washed every time they are used.” 


A five pound sack of 


Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser 


will do more in assisting the dairy farmer to follow the 
4)\ above instructions than any other washing agent known. 


A separator will not do the work of achurn, neither will the 
churn do the separating. Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner 
and Cleanser is a special dairy cleaner and has properties 
which enable it to do what with other cleaners .is impossible, 
It not only cleans everything clean but it also removes 
all odor, sourness and taint. 


Ask your creamery or dealer for a 5-Ib. sack of this special 
dairy cleaner. If they cannot supply you, write us. 





Pae-Bimile of 6 ib Sack 


, THE Jj. B. FORD COMPANY, Sole Mnfrs., Dept. G., Wyandotte, Mich. 


AN EMINENT AUTHORITY | 


An eminent dairy authority gives the following advice for the handling of milk, . 


i 











Price. 


Easy running because it is the o' 
itis the first of the separators to use the wonderful metal, aluminum in its skimming device. 
aranteed perfect skimmer. 
hirty days trial, On your own farm and under your own conditions. That's the way 
buy aseparator. And the Cleveland isthe only high je Separator sold direct from 
7“ and put to work on your own without your putting up one cent in advance. 
‘or the free catal that tells the whole story. 


THE CLEVELAND CREAM SEPARATOR CO., Dept. E, 62 Michigan Ave. N. W., Cleveland, 








Only — Grade Cream Separator at a Reasonable 
LEVELAND Cream Separator Direct te You. 


all ball-bearing separator made. Easy to clean because 
The longest lived because it has the fewest parts to wear out. 


Write 


A 
to 
to 


| Studying Breeds of Chickens. 


{From Page 103.] 
as a number of them prefered the tops 
of the trees as sleeping quarters, to 

| the comfortable coops provided for 

| them. The Minorecas I discarded 

| without a thorough trial as they did 

not suit us personally and I wished to 

cut down the number of breeds. 

That spring, I bought over 1000 
Rhode Island Red eggs from the lead- 
ing breeders and had quite a flock of 
them when fall came. They ran from 
light red through all shades of buff 
and yellow to pure white ‘and from 
dark red through the smoky shades 
to pure black. I selected the best 
birds and found them to be excellent 
winter layers, and good hardy fowls. 
I did not find them ahead of our Buff 
| varieties in any way, and knew it 

would hurt our trade in fancy Buffs 

| to have a fowl on the place that was 
| liable to breed specimens of a buff 
color, so I closed them all out the 
next year. During the past five years 
the Red breeders have made a won- 
derful amount of improvement in the 
uniformity of color in the flocks as 
well as in excellence of individual 
specimens. The fowls are valuable 
general purpose birds, and, while pin 
feathers are a little darker than those 
of the Buff and White varieties, they 
rival either in the attractive appear- 
ance of the dressed product. 

During the past five years I have 
made experiments with pens of 
Golden and Silver Wyandottes, White 
Leghorns, again with Brahmas and 
Langshans, and added the White 
Plymouth Rocks once more. Except- 
ing the Whites they have been dis- 
carded, and I now give my unqualified 
indorsement to the Barred, Buff and 
White Plymouth Rock, and the Buff 
and the White Wyandotte as being the 
best all-round general purpose fowls, 
with Rhode Island Reds their nearest 
competitor. This is the result of my 
own personal experience, and not in- 
fluenced in the least by the opinions 
of others. 

In choosing which variety of the 
above to give a trial, I will simply ad- 
vise that each man take the one best 
suited to his personal taste in color 
or form. The breeds vary so little in 
ege production and in other desirable 
qualities that hardly any two experi- 
ments or series of tests would bring 
the same variety out in the lead. We 
are likely to do best with what we 
personally prefer. Therefore no one 
will make a mistake in choosing any 
one of the five varieties named. 


al 


Hebrew Holiday Markets. 














During the Hebrew New Year and 
following feast and holidays, there is 
a considerably increased activity in 
live poultry trade. For the New York 
market alone the receipts approximate 
100 carloads during the New Year 
week and nearly as much is demanded 
at other important Jewish festivals. 
| Other city markets show proportion. 
| ate increase. September 20 of our 

calendar commences the Hebrew year 

5667 and the feast continues to Sep- 

tember 21. At this time fowls, tur- 
| keys, ducks and geese are in great de- 
|} mand. The best market days are 
| probably September 17 and 18. Fol- 
lowing this feast is the Day of Atone- 
ment, September 29, when prime 
| spring chickens arid roosters are called 
| for. The 24th to the 27th are likely 

to be the best market days October 
| 4 and 5 is set for the Feast of Taber- 
| nacles,. when fowls, ducks and fat 
fZeese are wanted. Probably October 

1 and 2 will be best market days. 
| For the Feast of Law, which occurs 
October 11 and 12, the best market 
days are October 8 and 9. A later 
festival is Purim, February 28, 1907. 
for which prime fowls and turkey 
hens are demanded. Best market days 
are likely to be February 25 and 26. 
For the Passover, March 30 and 381, 
the best market days will probably be 
the 25th to the 28th. Then turkeys, 
heavy fowls, fat ducks and geese are 
sought. At Last Passover, April 5 and 











6, prime stock of all kinds is needed, 





of 














See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 











especially April 1 to 3. For the Feast 
of Weeks, May 14 to 16, choice fowls 
are in demand, 
May 19 and 20. 


This festival occurs 





Managing Sheep for Market and Show 


GEORGE W. HASKETT, JE, MORROW ©O, 0. 





We used an imported Bryan ram on 
our flock of Oxfords last September 
when we generally commence breed- 
ing the ewes. First, we turn the ram 
out with the ewes in daytime and 
bring him in at night and give him a 
little grain and rape, as this helps to 
keep him vigorous. Through the win- 
ter we give the ewes a little grain, 
such as bran, oats and oil cake, and 
all the clover and alfalfa hay they 
will clean up. 

At lambing time I make small pens 
up one side of the shed to put ewes in 
as soon as they lamb for a couple of 
days till the lambs are strong; then 
the ewes that have young lambs are 
turned together and fed a little extra 
grain and roots. When the lambs are 
about a week old I make a pen so the 
lambs can creep in and get grain at 
this age. 

I feed only grain and oil cake till 
they are about six week old, then add 
oats. “About two weeks after the lambs 
are born I cut off their tails. In the 
spring when the sheep go out to pas- 
ture the ewes have grain till the grass 
gets some substance in ft. A pen is 
also fixed so the lambs can get their 
grain. They are weaned the last week 
in July. The rams are separated from 
the ewes and turned on good, second 
crop clover in day time, and hurdled 
on rape at night. I select my show 
sheep about November 1, keep them 
growing and feed plenty of grain and 
clover hay. We feed no other grain 
than oats, bran and oil cake. In that 
way we don’t ruin our sheep for breed- 
ing purposes. 

My show sheep are sheared about 
March 1. ‘When there is green clover 
fit to mow in the spring, I feed them 


inside. About June. rape is ready to 
feed. The rams are exercised every 
day; the show ewes exercise them- 


selves in a small paddock. I never 
aim to have the show flock at their 
best when I start to the fairs, for I 
usually show about three weeks at dis- 
trict fairs before the state shows. By 
that time they are generally in. good 
shape for the larger shows, 
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Honey Prices—Yow tan ficdbote the 
price of honey by informing yourself 
as to what the thing is worth. Be sure 
to ask all you think ought to be asked 
for it seeing that you get a fair price 
for it. I know some sell their honey 
for a great deal less than they think 
it is worth. I now each’ can help in- 
dividually in never asking less than 
what it is worth.—[Dr C. C. Miller, 
Henry County, Il. 


The Old Reliable Seed Firm of J. M. 
Thorburn & Co, established in New 
York city more than 100 years ago 
has been obliged to change.its lecation 
on Cortland street. This has been 
brought about by the condemnation 
of the property for the development 
of the new subway. Hereafter Thor- 
burn can be found at their new, com- 
modious headquarters at 33 Barclay 
street. There they will occupy a five- 
story building reaching to Park place. 
Their handsome annual catalog and 
their seeds and bulbs are widely 
known throughout the country. Farm- 
ers would do well to pay more atten- 
tion to planting bulbs in the fall and 
should write to J. M. Thorburn & Co 
of New York at their new address for 
a copy of their catalog on this sub- 
ject. By mentioning this paper it will 
be sent free of charge. 


Gentian—W. K., New York: All 
the plants of this group are extreme- 
ly beautiful. The flowers are pink, 
yellow, white and blue, the latter pre- 
dominating. In the northern states is 
found the species Gandrewsii in moist, 
rich places. The flowers are of a deep, 
purplish blue, striped inside, the folds 
whitish. The fringed gentian (coinita) 
is quite common in New England and 
westward. This species rarely lives if 
transplanted,..and rarely ripens its 
seeds. The species, as a rule, are in- 
creased by seed and should be plant- 
ed as soon as ripe- 
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No matter how old the blemish, ~~ 
be. lame the horse, or how many janine 


tried and failed, use 
Fleming’s ‘ 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 


Use it wearer. our guarantee— 4 om 
refunded 1 doesn’t make t oO 
sound. Ay cases cur by a ores sale 
minute application — occasionally two re- 
uired. Cures Bone Spavin, Ringbone and 
idebone, new and old cases alike. Write 
for detailed information and a copy 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
voreary Adviser 
durably bound, indexed | 
= a Covers over one hundred / 
veterinary subjects. Read this book before 
you treat any kind of lameness in horses. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ills. 
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Sept. 10-15 


Good and Bad Dairy Salt. 


Dairy Salt serves four purposes in 





butter and cheese making. It expels 
buttermilk or whey. It augments the 
keeping qualities of butter. It serves 


to promote the ripening of cheese. It 
accentuates flavor. Nearly a million 





COUNT CLOTHILDE DE KOL BURKE. 
One-year-old bull won first at New York 


and Pennsylvania fairs. Article Page 105. 





dollars’ worth of dairy salt are used 
yearly, most of it of domestic origin. 





Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition. 
Live StockK—New classes added. Improved 
classification in swine department. Domes- 
TIC DEPARTMENT—Exhibitors in this de- 
partment unable to be present at the fair can 
have their exhibit placed for them and re- 
turned at the close of the fair, LiperaL 
Prizes offered.in the dairy, farm produce, 
fruit and flower departments, 

Entries Close—Live stock, Aug. 13; Implements 
aud imacuine, Sept. 10; all other departments Sept. 3 

SHAVER, Secretary, Agricultural Hall 
ye te N. ¥. Send for Prize List. 


$65 ,000 


IN PURSES A PREMIUMS 
Tuttle’s Elixir 


Our old $100 offer always good for 
ure avi cure, when cure is ee or 
a ee curb, colic, thrush, 4 
“Vetert ory Supe pertence,"* the horse- 
— . fom le guide. 
A copy mailed free 
for it. 


. Tuttie’s Elixir 
BOBeveriy St., Boston, 
CANADIAN BRANOB: 
82 St Gebdrie! Street, Montrzal, 


SILOS 


The kind that Uncle Sam" — : 
uous openiag Front, Air-ti 

manent Irom Ladder. Als ~ Silo o Filling 
ae mks Taree Horse 


Dog Powers. 
Oil. 
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A VETER! 
Zoi 14 yearssale. One 
’ om cure Heaves. $1.00 per 
ot dealers, or express 
rey Send for booklet. 
the! pal. SonctySentelodne. 


New York State Veterinary College 


of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. 
Free aes to New York State Sekine Ex 
mded announcement. dress 
Prof. 


JAMES tAW, F. R. C. V. S., Director. 


& 


No More Blind Horses 2°", 93eci%c,.Gptmatenta, 


Sore eyes, Barry Co., Iowa City,lowa,have sure cure 
48-page book free. 


N T & highest reference. 


W. T. FIZGERALD & CO. Dept, Z, Washington, D.C. 


The best Red Rope Roof- | 
ing for le per sq. it., caps and 
ne Ie included. Substituiee 
ores, Samples 
THE F ~-* MANILLA 
amden, 


BOOFING CO., 522 Point St., © NJ. 


A GOOD WAY TO 
BEGIN A LETTER 


When writing to an advertiser is to say: 
“I saw your adv. in the old, re- 
liable A. A.” Try it the next time. 
You'll get a more prompt reply than 
you ever did before. 














YOUNG MEN WANTED — To learn the 
Veterinary Profession. Catalogue sent 
free. Address VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 45 LOUIS STREET 

















fa salt that 


| Shape, 


| to greater 
| readily out of the butter during work- 


Good salt does much and poor salt 
does more to affect the grade of dairy 
products. This according to Prof J. 
L. Hills of Vermont. E 

Salt isa combination of chlorine and 
sodium. But all salts are not all salt, 
Indeed, no salt is all salt, as each 
brand carries more or less impurity. 
The average American made dairy 
salt carries 98.3% true salt and 1.7% 
of impurities, of which .2% is moist- 
ure, .1% magnesium chloride, .38% cal- 


| cium chloride and 1.1% calcium sulph- 


ate or gypsum. The magnesium and 
calcium chlorids are bitter salts, In 
the quantities ordinarily present they 
apparently have no ill effects on fresh 
butter, but they damage storage goods, 
They seem to cause a slow decomposi- 
tion of the butter fat. 

The gypsum is only undesirable as 
a di'uent, but it tends to cause salt 
to cake. Other things being equal, 
is relatively free from 
these impurities is to be preferred. 
Other things may not be equal, how- 
ever, for the size of the grain, its 
its apparent specific gravity 
and its solubility are important fac- 
tors. The finer the grain, the greater 
its weight in a given volume and the 
more ready its solubility. 

Thus in a series of trials of fine and 
coarse grained salts the former, owing 
solubility, passed more 


ing and proved the less economical. 
An ideal butter salt should be pure 


white, of a uniform, thin, flaky grain 


of medium size, without ill odor, and 
be nearly free of the bitter salts and 
dirt. An ideal cheese salt may be sim- 
ifarly described, save that the size of 


EASTERN DAIRY INTERESTS 


the grain may be larger. No one 
brand stands first in all these respects. 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Conducted for this journal by Donald MclIntosti, 
V 8, professor of veterinary science at Illinois college 
of agricuiture. 

Subscribers’ ti d in rotation 
free of charge. but for immediate personal advice by 
mail $1 should be inclosed, The prescriptions print- 
ed below can be put up by any druggist, but reliable 
remedies for certain troubles are almost always 
mamed in our advertising columns and often can be 
advantageously employed for the very ailment in- 
quired about. 

Poison—S. E. D., Maryland, has 
lost a mule and a bull. The mule 
swelled up badly on the abdomen and 
hind legs. The bull did not swell, but 
blood oozed from his nose. The cause 
of the trouble was some poisonous 
weeds the animals had eaten. If any 
more should die have them examined 
by a qualified veterinarian, also have 
the pastures examined for poisonous 
weeds. 











Food for a Foal—oO. C. M., Pennsyl- 
vania, has a mare that has no milk for 
a foal. Take new milk from the cow 
and add one-third 
sugar to make it a little sweet. Give 
the foal one pint at a feed six times 
a day and gradually increase it as the 
animal grows. When the colt is able 
to eat some, three times a day will be 
often enough to feed it milk. Con- 
tinue feeding milk until it is five 
months old, 


Nervousness—J. H. C., Pennsylvania, 
has a@ horse that seems to be sore over 
the kidneys, and if a fly or any part 
of the harness touches him he will 
kick. This is no disease, but a case 
of nervousness. Try the following: 
Give 1 oz bromide of potassium at a 
dose twice a day in bran mash and 
continue it for two weeks, then stop 
a week and give again if necessary. 





Eczema—c. E. L., Pennsylvania, has 
a mare that has small pinholes on her 
skin, some of which become sore. Mix 
1 oz each of acetate of lead and sul- 
phate of zinc with 1 quart water and 
apply a little to the affected parts 
twice a day. Also mix 4 ozs each of 
sulphate of iron and nitrate of potas- 
sium. Divide into 24 doses.and give 
one once a day in bran mash until all 
are taken. 


Basket and Question Box. 


$2000 for a Pound of Honey—R. I. 
A., Ohio: Because of newspaper 
misrepresentation many people believe 
comb honey can be made artificially. 
This is not so. In 1904 the National 
beekeepers association offered $1000 
for a pound of such honey with ade- 
quate proof that it really was manu- 
factured. A reputable firm has had a 





similar offer with no taker for 15 
years. Two thousands dollars is worth 
getting for a pound of honey, but 


where is such honey? 








HOLSTEIN BULL NEVER BEATEN IN SHOW RING 


This handsome Holstein bull, 
in fall of 1905. He is owned by 


Sir Pauline Paul Calanthus, N 
first prize tn his class at New York, New or oS wen 


Jersey 4nd°Pennsylvania state fairs 


E. A. Vandervoort of Delaware county, N Y. 
His dam has a record of 78 pounds milk in one day and 


od 


pounds butter 


‘Strayed or } 
Stolen—One Cow | 


Fast is about what happens each year 
‘or the man who owns five cows and 
sepa- 











does not use a Tubular cream 











water and some | 






fact on which Agricultural Oolleges, 
Dairy Experts and the best Dairymen 

l agree, and so do you if you use & 
ular. If not, it’s ~~ time you 












did. You'can’t afford to lose the price 
of one or more cows each year—there’s 
0 reason why you should. Get a Tus 
ular and get more and better cream 
out of the milk;save time and labor and 
have warm sweet skim med milk for the 
calves, Don’t buy some cheap rattile- 
trap thing called a eeperetst that 
won't do any good. You need @ re 
skimmer that does perfect work,skims 
clean, thick or thin, hot or co d; runs 
easy; simple in construction; 
understood. That’s the Tubular an 
there is but one Tubular, the 
les Tubular. Don’t you want our 
ttle book “Business Dairymen,” and 
our papalog A. 1Wboth free? A postal F 
will bring them. 


The Sharples Separator Go. 
West Chester, Pa. 
Can. Chicago, tl. 



















SECURITY 
GALL CURE 


POSITIVELY CURES 







SORE NECKS OR BACKS ON 


HORSES *= MULES 


tT. CURES THEM ANYWAY. 
iN HARNESS, UNDER GADDLE OR IDLE 
}P MOT BOLO Im TOUR TOWN WE WILL GEND YOU 


FREE SAMPLE. If you send ve 


the name of your desler. 

Put up in 260, 50c and $1.00 Cane 

MONEY BACK IF IT FAILS 
SECURITY REMEDY Co: 


Ay 
NNE aS 












E.BSORBINE 


Genes Strained Puffy Ankl 
mf naneitin. Bruises an 
Byeili Lameness and 
Allays Pain Quickly without 
Blistering, removing the hair, or 


laying the horse u Pleasant to use, 
er bottle, delivered with full 





ieee fons. Book 5-0, free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., for man- 
kind, $1.00 Bottle. Cures Strains, 





Gout, Varicose Veins, Varicocele, 
Hydrocele, Prostatitis, kills pain, 


W. . YOUNG, P. D. F.,51 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass 


and up 
Does all, 
. 8100.00 sep. 


aerator will, Runs 
itself, no crank to 
turn, no complicated 
machinery to wash. 
Raises cream between 
milkings, gets more 
cream therefore more 
butter. Gives sweet, 
undiluted skim- milk 
for house use, calves 
by pr Nocrocks or pans to handle, no skim ‘mi ng 
gravity separators sold in 1905, ore Boss than 
~ other kind. Best and che apest separator made. 
Free Trial Given. Catalogue Free. Write today. 
ream Separator Co., GoxB , Bluffton, & 


GOOD MEN WANTED 


Ene tic men with rigs can easily clear 
L.3 0 per day introducing our goods i 
ngland States to farmers and stoc 
faiase LC} La own wens a 
or right men. e for nforma- 
m today. Address 


American Stock Food Go. 





Cream Raisers 










Fremont, O. 











in geven days. His sire is thé son of Pauline Paul 24. See Page 105. 


OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Our readers have not forgotten Mr 
Whitney’s famous Bulletin No 22, is- 
sued a couple of years ago by the 
bureau of soils, United States depart- 
ment of agriculture. In our editorial 
columns of January 23, 1904, com- 
ment was made on the unfor- 
tunate new theories he advanced 
without adequate foundation. It is 
to be regretted that the _ secre- 
tary of agriculture should have 
put his approval on such a bulletin 
as No 257, designed, as Chief Whitney 
says in his letter of transmittal, for 
“farmers in all parts of the country 
seeking information as to the best 
methods of maintaining the fertility 
of soils and of determining the ma- 
nurial requirements of soils.’”” This 
bulletin is so radically wrong in its 
teachings it ought never to have been 
distributed. It would have been far 
better had his theories and views been 
confined to a technical bulletin, and 
distributed only to those who are in 
a position to judge of its merits. On 
an earlier page of American Agricul- 
turist will be found an exhaustive 
analysis of the errors in this bulletin. 
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“The open shop in land” is a phrase 
that is coming into vogue among some 
of the labor unions. It means that 
unimproved land in towns and cities 
should be so taxed as to compel the 
owners either to put up buildings or 
to sell out to others who would, es- 
pecially for homes of working men. 
In a word, the unearned increment 
in the value of such lands should not 
be enjoyed by the owner, but who 





should get it, and how they should get 
it, is a problem. But the public may 





‘ EDITORIAL 


well go to almost any reasonable ex- 
tent to encourage home owning. In 
Texas a homestead, whether in coun- 
try or city, is exempt from taxation 
and debt up to a certain amount. That 
idea is capable of wide application. 
Let the walking delegates bend every 
effort toward getting their followers 
into homes of their own, instead of 
leading them into unfair strikes and 
other difficulties. 
ch sisneeindeastitia ent aaDiian 


The Summer Boarder, 





The city boarder is paying to Amer- 
ican farmers a good many millions 
of dollars for board and rooms this 
sammer. This business is just in its 
infancy. Let us help it along. Farm- 
ers individually, as well as our coun- 
try towns, improvement associations, 
farmers’ clubs, granges and woman’s 
clubs can do much by co-operating 
with city individuals, city organiza- 
tions and with the railroads, to in- 
crease the number of city people who 
seek the country, and also add to the 
length of their stay. In many ways, 
country life can be made still more 
attractive to our city friends, ‘so that 
they will be willing to pay a larger 
price, and thus enable our farm fam- 
ilies to make better profits off of the 
summer boarder industry. One plan 
for doing this is the home farm sum- 
mer school, which we discussed so 
fully in a recent issue, and the inter- 
est in which was keen and widespread. 
We should also like to hear from 
farmers and farmers’ wives, also the 
boys and girls, and still more from 
the city boarders themselves, as to 
other ways in which country life can 
be made more profitable to our city 
friends, and at the same time not too 
much of a burden to our country peo- 
ple. A good, frank and free inter- 
change of views and hints on this sub- 
ject will benefit both host and guest. 

Another way in which town and 
country people may co-operate ‘for 
their mutual advantage is by the gen- 
eral adoption of the English “week 
end” holiday idea. In England many 
farmers’ families make a business of 
entertaining from Friday night to 
Monday morning, city people who 
come out into the country for the 
week end holiday. These “week end 
parties” are quite an institution in 
English life, and might well be made 
so in America. With quick trains and 
electric car service into rural districts 
during the summer, not to mention 
automobiles and bicycles, thousands 
of city families would enjoy getting 
out into the country for a week end, 
if they knew of farm homes in which 
they could be accommodated with cool 
rooms and suitable food, especially 


fresh fruits and vegetables. 


The Saturday half holiday, now so 
universal, brings the week end idea 
within reach of even the ordinary 
mechanic, who with his bicycle or by 
trolley can take himself and his fam- 
fly miles into the country. There are 
all sorts of people thus to. be enter- 
tained, who want all sorts of accom- 
modations and would pay from low to 
high prices accordingly. The _ best 
way for farmers to reach these peo- 
ple would be through a little “want 
adv” in the local dailies. Of course 
if the “week enders” are willing to 
take farmers’ fare and live simply, 
so that their visits will not be much 
of a tax upon the _ strength or 
resources of the farmer’s family, the 
cost would be comparatively little, 
whereas more exacting people would 
be willing to pay accordingly. From 
$1 a day to $3 a day per person, in- 
cluding room and meals, would afford 
a reasonable basis for this kind of en- 
tertainment, and at these prices should 
be attractive to both town and coun- 
try people. 
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The successful nut contest conduct- 
ed by us last fall for Dr Robert T. 
Morris, the distinguished surgeon of 
New York, attracted much attention. 
The results were highly satisfactory. 
Many desirable types: - of American 











wild nuts were located and are now 
being propagated. Encouraged by 
the response of our friends,.Dr Morris 
will give three cash prizes of $5 each 
for hickory nuts and chestnuts se- 
lected from native wild trees this fall. 
The only requirements are that 12 nuts 
shall be selected from a single tree 
and sent to the Nut Contest Edi- 
tor, American Agriculturist, 439 Lafay- 
ette St, New York, not. later than 
December 1, 1906. Dr Morris desires 
a brief description of the tree and its 
location. The nuts can be sent by 
mail. There should be nor writing 
within the package, but the name and 
address of the sender should be on 
the outside. At the same time, a letter 
should be sent, stating that the nuts 
have been forwarded and are intend- 
ed for this contest. Now is the time 
to locate the trees from which you de- 
sire to select nuts. 
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The state fairs will soon be on. 
Those who have attended them have 
found them wonderful educators, that 
is to say. when they have gone to 
them seeking light. They are attend- 
ed by crowds, and people from the 
farms go to them in large numbers. 
It would, however, be interesting to 
know what proportion of the farmers 
have never been to a state fair. The 
statement would doubtless be safe 
which claims that one-half the farm- 
ers in each state have never been to a 
state fair. They lose much by not go- 
ing, as state fairs are in a sense indi- 
cations of the pulse of progress. The 
man who never goes to them is in dan- 
ger of being unable to keep step in 
the forward movement of agriculture. 
Ts it not the bounden duty, therefore, 
of the farmer who has a neighbor who 
never went to a state fair, to try to 
persuade him to go, if only for once. 
In very many senses the words “Come 
and see” may be significant. 
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It may not be known to many that 
the bureau of plant industry at Wash- 
ington receives seeds for test as to 
purity and germinating power. With 
reference to the seeds of cereals, in- 
cluding corn, there would be no neces- 
sity for thus seeking aid from the de- 
partment of agriculture. Such seed 
testing could well be done at home. 
But it is different with small seeds like 
the clovers and many kinds of grasses. 
They are frequently mixed with seeds 
which may almost puzzle an expert to 
tell what they are. When sent for 
test, a statement should accompany all 
samples, mentioning explicitly, wheth- 
er they are sent, 1, for examination, 
as to the presence of adulterants, 
2, as to test for mechanical purity 
and 3, as to test for germination. They 
should be addressed to the bureau of 
plant industry, United States depart- 
ment of agriculture. Not more than 
five samples will be tested for any-one 
farm or individual during any calen- 
der month. 
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A familiar face at the fairs in Penn- 
sylvania, New York and New Jersey is 
that of E. A. Vandervoort of Delaware 
county, N Y. His herd of Holstein 
cattle have attracted much attention. 
Some of his prize winners were caught 
by the American Agriculturist camera 
last fall. These pictures are repro- 
duced with descriptive article on Page 
105. The interview with Mr Vande- 
voort about his methods, etc, is full 
of practical common sense and should 
be read by every man interested in 
dairying. 
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The integrity of dealers in farm 
supplies varies as greatly as the reli- 
ability of men in other professions. 
With that in view, it fs to the best in- 
terests of the farmer who is buying 
supplies, to correspond with the ad- 
vertisers in these columns and to be 
benefited by the guarantee printed on 
this page, which requires only one 
condition, that you mention this paper 
when you write, < 
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Apple Shippers Urge Better Crops. 


Last week’s conven*tion of the Na- 
tional apple shippers’ association held 
at Niagara Falls, N Y, drew out a 
heavy attendance. The gathering was 
one of the largest in the history of 
the association, fully 300 representa- 
tive shippers being present. In its 
last issue American Agriculturist al- 
luded briefly to this convention. The 
question of handling and selling apples 
to best advantage was discussed in de- 
tail. It was advocated that there be 
a thorough inspection of apples for 
general sale, also for export. Some of 
the delegates seem to favor a law simi- 
lar to, or along the same lines as that 
now in force throughout Canada. The 
subject of packing was taken up and 
it was the belief of the association 
that boxes are not considered advis- 
able in the eastern and middle west- 
ern sections of the country where con- 
ditions do not warrant handling fruit 
in this manner. 

QUALITY TO THE FRONT. 

The association recommended that 
growers be encouraged to devote more 
care and attention to their orchards 
in order that better quality of fruit 
be produced. In fact, it was the con- 
sensus of opinion that quantity should 
be sacrificed for quality. A committee 
was appointed to unite with commit- 
tees from the American pomological 
society and Farmers’ congress for pre- 
paring descriptive definitions of grades 
of apples. 

The question of fostering and 
further building up our foreign apple 
trade was freely discussed. It was the 
opinion of all that efforts should be 
made to encourage the European de- 
mand for United States apples. The 





statement was made that Germany 
will enforce its maximum tariff 
against apples shipped from this 


country after June I, 1907. A com- 
mittee was appointed to take up this 
question with United States govern- 
ment officials with the end in view of 
holding’ our German trade by recip- 
rocal relations. 

GENEROUS CROP EXPECTED. 

The association’s estimate’ of the 
crop this year is that the ultimate 
yield will exceed that of any season 
since 1896-7. It claims there is a very 
heavy crop in Ben Davis sections, but 
the New England yield will figure 
slightly less than last season. Of 
course when it comes to considering 
estimates of the apple crop of the 
United States, the fact should be kept 
in mind that shippers and buyers are 
inclined to look at conditions in the 
most favorable light. The asgociation 
elected D. O. Wiley of Michigan as 
president for the coming year, John 
B. Frey of New York vice-president, 
A. Warren Patch of Boston secretary 
and W. L. Wagener of Illinois treas- 
urer. 

State vice-presidents were selected 
as follows: W. R. Keller, California; 
G. G. Liebhardt, Colorado; C. H. Wil- 
liamson, Illigois; J. L. Keach, . In- 
diana; C. E. Francis, Iowa; W. O. An- 
derson, Kansas; E. H. Bowen, Ken- 
tucky; Sam Segari, Louisiana; F. A. 
Wing, Maine; W. H. Blodgett, Massa- 
chusetts; C. L. Randall, Michigan; C. 
C. Emerson, Minnesota; John G. Ga- 
zalla, Missouri; O. W. Butts, Nebras- 
ka; C. Wolters, New Jersey; A. J. 
Rumsey, New York; Fred Prichard, 
Nova Scotia; L. K. Sutton, Ohio; J. 
C. Smith, Ontario; G. W. Butterworth, 
Pennsylvania; J. M. McCoach, West 
Virginia; S. R. Godfrey, Wisconsin; S. 
A. Wheelock, Chicago; Carl Kimball, 
New York city. Altantic City was se- 
lected as the convention city for 1907. 
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A Hog Is a Hog with most farmers 
provided he .has a snout and a tail. 
All have squeals; many more squeal 
than profit. A runty pig is very poor 
stock, poorer than most other stock; 
not to be: mentioned in the same 
breath with* Large Yorkshires, which 
we have found to be very profitable.— 
[L. J. Williams, Ashtabula County, 0. 
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New Era in Packing Houses, 


Rules and regulations for inspection 
of meat and meat products intended 
for interstate or foreign commerce 
have been prepared by Sec Wilson of 
the department of agriculture and 
they are apparently well calculated to 
correct the abuses aimed at by the new 
meat inspection law. The inspection 
is required to be very thorough.-° Sec 
Wilson has been the rounds of-the big 
packing houses and many of the smal- 
ler ones and says conditions have been 
greatly improved and a disposition is 
shown to have things just as they 
should be., 

The law applies not only to the es- 
tablishments that put up meat pre- 
pared in various ways, but to estab- 
lishments putting up any products in 
which meats are used, for instance, 
canned pork and beans and mince 
meat. Requirements of the law will 
have to be met by such plants or the 
goods will not be allowed to pass in 
interstate or foreign commerce. An 
arrangement has been made by the 
government whereby the railroads will 
refuse to accept for transportation 
meat products that have not been in- 
spected and stamped as required by 
the inspection law. 

Sec Wilson is greatly pleased with 
present conditions and expects confi- 
dence in American meat and meat 
products will soon be firmly re-estab- 
lished in home and foreign markets, 
as it should be, 


Oe ———_ 
The Next Cabinet Changes. 


Talk has been renewed in Washing- 
ton about coming changes in the pres- 
ident’s cabinet. Attorney. General 
Moody has for some time wanted to 
return to law practice at Boston, that 
he might make more money than his 
cabinet position affords. All along it 
has been understood that when Moody 
does retire Secretary Bonaparte of the 
navy department will succeed to the 
position at the head of the department 


of justice. 

The new man in the cabinet will be 
George L. Meyer, ambassador to Rus- 
sia. He will take to the navy de- 
partment much important knowledge 


of foreign navies picked up during his 
diplomatic service in Europe. Henry 
White, ambassador to Italy, is likely 
to be promoted to the important post 
at St Petersburg. Spencer F. Eddy of 
Chicago has risen rapidly in the dip- 
lomatie service and from second place 
in the American embassy at St Peters- 
burg he is likely to be promoted soon 
to the head of an embassy or legation. 

Attorney General Moody’s retire- 
ment has been delayed because 
of pending prosecutions against the 
trusts. Now the Standard Oil cases 
are receiving most attention. After 
some more definite achievement along 
this line, it is expected he will turn 
over the job to Bonaparte. 





Russian Affairs | Grow Worse. 





Affairs have grown rapidly worse in 
Russia the apst two weeks. A mu- 
tiny in Sveaborg, Finland, one of the 
three great seaports of Russia, was 
put down with difficulty by the gov- 
ernment and mutinies have broken 
forth in the army and navy in many 
places. A general strike was declared 
among Russian workmen but it was 
not well supported. A great deal of 
confusion, especially at St Petersburg, 
resulted. 

There is a lack of organization 
among the revolutionists, but discon- 
tent is widespread and the. determina- 
tion to overthrow the government of 
the czar has increased since the czar 
dissolved parliament. 


In Quick Review. 





Mrs William E. Corey has secured a 
divorce from her husband, the head of 
the great steel trust. The Coreys lived 
happily in Pittsburg when he was 
earning a month, but as he rose 
in the steel business to a place beside 
Schwab an@ at last to the presidency 
of the United States steel corporation, 
the quiet wife of domestic tastes be- 
came uninteresting. Corey has social 
ambitions and in New York, with his 
quickly acquired millions, he struck 
@ pace that left his wife far behind. 
He had an actress friend, one May- 
belle Gilman, and other friends whom 
Corey found more to-his liking than 
his own family. The separation came 
@ year ago and, after six menths'’s 
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residence in Nevada, Mrs Corey se- 
cured her divorce. Mr Corey gave a 
dinner to his friends in New York to 
celebrate the event. The custody of 
their 16-year-old son was given to the 
mother upon testimony of Mr Corey’s, 
sister that he was not a fit person to 
take care of the boy. 

The troubles of Zion City, near Chi- 
cago, have reached a new stage. The 
courts have decided that Zion City, 
with its factories and business enter- 
prises, does not belong to John Alex- 
ander Dowie, its founder, but to the 
people who put their good money into 
it and an election of general overseer 
has been ordered to take place in 
September. Dowie, self-styled “Elijah 
the Restorer,’’ “Elijah III,” apostle 
and founder of the Christian Catholic 
church which dominates Zion City, 
is now badly broken in health. He 
has suffered from paralysis for some 
time and while in the West Indies and 
Mexico for his health his people tired 
of his rule, and Wilbur G. Vol- 
iva, whom Dowie had designated as 
his successor, assumed the helm and 
seems likely to retain leadership by 
choice of the people, although Voliva 
has been repudiated by Dowie, and 
the fight over the $20,000,000 or so in- 
volved, as well as over the religious 
leadership, will be continued. 





The commission sent out from China 
a year ago to study the leading con- 
stitutional governments of the world 
has returned. It has copies of the 
constitutions of the nations visited and 
after translating them will undertake 
the drafting of a constitution for 
China. Prince Su is in charge of the 
important undertaking which is ex- 
pected to occupy some 12 years. 


The long and bitter republican 
fight in Iowa has resulted in a com- 
plete victory for Gov Cummins. In 
the state convention he was renomi- 
nated for a third term by a vote of 
9338 to 608 for George D. Perkins. 
Warren Garst was named for lieuten- 
ant-governor. The Shaw-Blythe stand- 
pat railroad crowd had practically no 
voice in the convention. 








The latest scheme of Thomas A. Hd- 
ison, the inventor, is the molding of 
a house in one piece from concrete. 
He proposes to have stee] molds for 
the entire house, including chimneys 
and plumbing, made, and after clamp- 
ing tegether pour in the concrete. 
The job will be left four or five days 
te allow the concrete to set and 
harden. Bdison figures that, while the 


‘hereafter 


molds for a house would cost about | 
$25,000, they could be used many 

times and taken from one town to an- 

other and that the actual cost of a 

good, fair-sized concrete house would 

be about $500. He says he expects to 

see houses built this way in the near 

future and that they will not only be | 
cheaper but in many ways better than 
the present modern. wooden houses 
Then, too, they will be built in a 
week instead of several months, 

The Pennsylvania railroad has re- 
duced cut down passenger fares-.to a 
maximum of 2% cents a mile and will 
sell a 1000-mile mileage 
book for $20. The Southern railroad 
is expected to méet the Pennsylvania 
rates and all the large systems in this 
country are preparing to cut. A 2-cent 
rate may be general in the United 
States within three years. 








Archbishop Ireland has accepted an 
appointment as aide-de-camy on the 
staff of Commander-in-chief Tanner of 
the Grand Army and will ride in the 
latter’s carriage in the parade at the 
national encampment in Minneapolis, 
August 15. Archbishop Ireland was 
chaplain of the 5th Minnesota regi- 
ment in the civil war. 





A bullet from a French cruiser 
during target practice at Chefoo, 
China, struck and killed Lieut Eng- 
land, navigating officer of the United 
States cruiser Chattanooga. It was an 
accident and proper action for such a 
case will doubtless be taken by the 
French government. 


King Edward and Queen Alexan- 
dra of England plan to visit Canada 
next year and it is possible that they 
may make an unofficial tour through 
the United States. The Canadian par- 
liament has extended a formal invita- 
tion to the king and queen, but it has 
not yet been definitely accepted. 








The ice dealers of Toledo, O, have 
lost their fight in the courts to escape 
six months in the workhouse, to which 
they were sentenced for being in an 
unlawful combination to keep up 
prices, and must serve time. 





The New York court of special ses- 
sions holds that the law restricting 
the hours of labor for women and 
children is unconstitutional because 
the court considers it class legislation. 








Rear Admiral Charles J. Train. 
commanding the United States Asiatic | 
fleet, has died at Chefoo, China. He 
Was @ native of Massachusetts. j 
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A RECORD OF PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 


Ten Acres Enough! 


With an introduction by Prof. Isaac P. 
Roberts, formerly Dean of the College 
of Agriculture, Cornell University, 
Author of “Fertility of the Land,” 
“The Horse,” ete., etc. 


Professor Roberts in his ipprectative introduction 
to this new edition says: “What Jethre Tull did to 
improve the tillage, the author of ‘Ten Acres 
Enough’ did to prove that intensified agriculture 
on smali areas could be made not only to support a 
family, but to yield a handsome profit, and ealth, 
freedom and happiness as well.” : 
Many years ago a practical man who had suffered 
in mind and in pocket from the panics and financial 
crises of ante-bellum days, decided to give up the 
struggle of business in the city and sctfie with bis 
family on a farm. Untrained in the profession of 
agriculture, but imbued with a natural love for it, he 
proceeded to demonstrate that ten acres, roperly 
cultivated and planted with fruits, were sufficient to 
sustain his entire family and something more. In- 
4a he went further and proved hisown theory that 
ten acres with intelligent work and manure concen- 
trated upon them are worth more than a large farm 
indifferently cultivated. 
e such marked success he decided to tell how 
he did it in a book, and the telling makes exception- 
ally interest: valuable and instructive re f° 
The author tes in a b Y, Optimistic and human 
vein; and even the s portions of his narra- 
tive hold the reader’s attention with a desire to know 
how he ts out. Interwoven with the story of 
his progress is le and practical info on 
how to plant pnt Cativate © smaller fruits with an 
e w economy which brings 
its. Altho written @ great 
years it is marvelous in its application rap { 
ona and ite value ie therefore as great 
now as it ever was. 


Substantially bound in cloth, 5x7 inches, 
273 pages, Price net............. eeeccscces $1.00 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439-441 Lafayette Street, New York, N. ¥, 
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[12] : 
Middle Atlantic Edition 


Vor Pennsylvanian, New Jersey, Maryland 
and Delaware, and giving,«particular 
rominence not only te the important 
ruit and trucking interests of these 
states, but also to the widening consider- 
ation of general farming. Let the olde> 
middle states make the most of their 
opportunities despite western competi- 
tion in dairying, in the production of 
eereal crops and in general farming. 
American Agriculturist aims te keep the 
claims of farmers in these states well 
atthe forefront, and from actual knowl- 
edge ef local conditions supply the 
practical, helpful matter needed, Farm- 
ere are urged to use its pages freely in 
asking questions, in jottings from their 
own experience in the discussion of local 
problems. Make the “old jiable” 
American Agriculturist your own paper 
with “he realizing sense that you are 
alway 1 welcome. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Brevities from the Keystone Capital. 


Investigations by the department of 
agriculture into the commercial feed- 
ing stuffs sold in Pennsylvania show 
that farmers in this state have been 
swindled on a gigantic scale. The 
matter has just been published in bul- 
letin form and is free upon applica- 
tion. The fraudulent feeding stuffs 
are made up of by-products obtained 
from the manufacture of glucose, 
starch, hominy, breakfast foods, etc. 
Sec Critchfield says some are quite 
valuable for feeding, but that others 
cqnsist largely of corn cobs and hulls 
of rice, oats and coffee. These pos- 
sess very little value as food. Under 
the law of 1901, designed to protect 
farmers from such swindles, the de- 
partment of agriculture has brought 
127 prosecutions in 19 different coun- 
ties during the past year; $2800 has 
already been collected in fines; half 
of the prosecutions are yet to be heard. 
Special Agent George G. Hutchison 
visited 41 different places during the 
year, securing 339 samples of feeding 
stuffs; these were analyzed by F. D. 
Fuller; 58% fell short of, the legal 
standard. The bulletin states that the 
average value of the stuffs was $30 
a ton, whereas they were sold any- 
where for $70 to $300 a ton. 

Early in the spring hundreds of 
quail were introduced into Pennsyl- 
vania from Alabama. This bird had 
almost been wiped ‘out of Pennsyl- 
vania by hunters. It is now protected. 
Reports from farmers all over the 
state are to the effect that the new 
birds are thriving well. 

Every county in the state has fallen 
into line recently for good roads. 
When the fiscal year of the highway 
department closed last spring, 60 
counties had participated in the re- 
construction; the remaining seven 
have since filed applications. Appli- 
cations for state aid in rebuilding 
roads now total the number of 19,- 
537,646 feet. All of these sections of 
road cannot be built unless additional 
money is forthcoming and the legisla- 
ture next winter will be asked for 
more funds. The state treasury con- 
tains a balance of considerably more 
than $12,000,000 in excess of all debt 
and there is a growing feeling that a 
portion of it should be given to roads 
and another portion to schools, in 
addition to the sums already appro- 
priated for these purposes. The first 
stretch of road built under the good 
roads law is to be continued. This is 
in Monroe township, Snyder county. 
Gov Pennypacker broke the greund 
for it and the tools which he used 
are kept at the department. When the 
new stretch is finished there will be 
a continuous stretch of rebuilt road 
from Shamokin dam to Sleinsgrove. 
The supervisors of Paint township, 
Somerset county, have complained to 
commissioner Hunter that the work- 
ings of the Berwind-White coal co 
have so undermined the ground as 
greatly to harm some of the roads; 
they ask assistance; commissioner 
Hunter is doubtful about his power 
and has referred the matter to At- 
torney-General Carson. 

Economie zoologist Surface is exper- 
imenting with parasites. Andrew Ly- 
man, a farmer near Crandall, Potter 
county, recently sent Prof Surface 
specimens of a bug which had cleared 
his potato patch of potato bugs. Prof 
Surface identified the insect as one 
which feeds on potato bugs, but he 
could furnish Mr Lyman with no in- 
formation as to propagating the bug. 

Since January 1 the department of 
agriculture has issued 199 licenses to 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


sell oleo and 17 to sell renovated but- 
ter. This has netted the state $24,827 
in fees, 

Deputy secretary of agriculture A. 
L. Martin, who has_charge of the 
county fair work, says that gambling 
is almost unknown at Pennsylvania 
fairs now, whereas it was conducted 
in the most open manner two or three 
years ago. The absence of present- 
day gambling is due largely to public 
opinion. Fairs are to be held during 
August as follows: Grangers’ picnic, 
Williams grove, Cumberland Co, Aug 
27-31; Armstrong county fair, Kittan- 
ning, Aug 14-17; Hookstown fair, 
Hookstown, Beaver Co, Aug 28-30; 
Butler fair, Butler, Aug 21-24; Leb- 
anon valley, Lebanon, Aug 28-31; 
Monroe county agricultural society, 
Stroudsburg, Aug 28-31 


-— 


Floradale, Adams Co, Aug 6—Har- 
vest has been bountiful, the yield of 
wheat and oats being above average. 
Cloyer was nearly a failure and tim- 
othy a light crop. Corn is doing well 
and potatoes promise a good yield; 
very few beetles and no blight as yet. 


Shrewsbury, York Co, Aug 6— 
Weather has been exceedingly dry this 
season. Hay crop was light and be- 
low the average. Wheat a fair crop, 
yielding 20 to 35 bus an acre. Aver- 
age will be a little better than 25 bus. 
Oats a light crop, owing to the dry 
weather, and will not average over 30 
bus. Corn looks very promising, and 
with a few rains, will be a good crop. 
Some potato fields show considerable 
blight and the crop will not be up to 
the average of the last few years. An 
increase of at least 10% in acreage 
over last year. The late varieties look- 
ing better than early. The present 
outlook is for about 70% of a full crop. 


Columbia, Lancaster Co, Aug 6— 


Farmers have commenced fall plow- 
ing but are handicapped by dry weath- 
er Some threshing has been done. 
The yield of wheat is average. Oats 
have been cut and housed with good 
results. Corn is looking well with 
prospects of a fair crop. Pasture 
somewhat short on account of dry 
weather, but stock looking well. Veg- 
etables of all kinds plentiful at fair 
prices. Potatoes 70c p bu, butter 25 
to 27c, eggs 17c. Mill feed in good 
demand and high prices with a ten- 
dency to a rise, 


Farmington, Warren Co, Aug 5— 
Haying finished with 2-3 the average 
and of superior quality. Oats are be- 
ing - harvested, the estimate being 
about 20 bus p acre; grain bright and 
well filled, but light growth of straw. 
Corn is dong nicely. Recent rains have 
done much to start up pastures and 
will save the grass on new seeded 
meadows. Buckwheat is growing fine- 
ly. Early potatoes are rather small; 
late varieties growing finely. Apples 
a short crop and small. 





Altoona, Blair Co, Aug 6—Winter 
grain all put away with a fair to me- 
dium crop; but little threshing done. 
Hay a short crop on account of insuf- 
ficient rain through May and June. 
Early potatoes also suffered: and the 
tops turned yellow early in the season 
and a very short crop seems to be the 
result. Late potatoes are looking well 
as vet, but local rains or showers seem 
to have missed a large portion of this 
county Corn is looking fairly well but 
later than common. Hay is selling 
from the ‘meadow at $5 to $16 per ton. 


Westfield, Tioga Co, July 30—Farm- 
ers are having to cut, cure and haul 
hay to barn between thunder showers, 
something unusual in the month of 
July. Hay crop is good, except on 
some old seeded meadows. Oats have 
rusted badly and are short in straw; 
they will be a medium crop. Winter 
wheat is a good crop and spring wheat 
fairly good, 75% of a full average. 
Corn never looked better at this time 
of year. Potatoes are growing large 
vines and look as if the yield would 
be large. All small fruits a light crop. 
Apples a half crop, possibly 60% of a 
full crop. Pastures are affording a 
large amount of succulent food for 
milch cows causing them to give big 
flow of milk. Cheese factories are 
making a large amount of splendid 
cheese which brings good price. The 
skimming stations and cmy are doing 
a fair amount of business. Gardens 
are the best for- many years. Good 
feed in pastures causes young cattle, 
sheep and lambs to thrive amazingly. 


Farmers have made money the last 
four or five years. 

Sugar Grove, Warren Co, July 31— 
Farmers practically through haying; 
crop has turned out better than was 
expected earlier in the season; weather 
has been ideal for harvesting it. A 
nice rain fell July 16-17, the first for 
some weeks. Corn and potatoes are 
not very promising, but are making 
good growth now. Pastures are quite 
short and cows are shrinking badly. 
Apples dropping badly and the very 
early varieties ard small in size. But- 
ter brings from 16 to 22c p Ib, eggs 
20c p doz, pork 7 to 8c p Ib, veal 5c on 
foot. Sheep killing dogs in this sec- 
tion have been making bad work in 
flocks this spring and summer. 


New Wilmington, Lawrence Co, Aug 
6—Wheat housed, some threshed, 
yield 10 to 25 bus an acre and of good 
quality. Some oats cut yield probably 
50 to 75% of average. Haying about 
done; very low because of dry weath- 
er. Late potatoes. look well, earlies 
short because of dryness. Apples 50% 
of crop. Very few peaches. Berries 
a fair crop. Buckwheat looks fair. 


Grange Notes. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Clearfield county Pomona will 
be held at Penfield, August 2-3, 06. 
A splendid program has been ar- 
ranged. There will be five sessions. 
beginning at 10 a m Thursday. All 
Patrons are invited to be on hand and 
enjoy the feast of good things. Har- 
rison Straw is’ master, R. E. Shaw, 
secretary, and W. E. Davis, lecturer. 


Our grange editor, Brother Mor- 
timer Whitehead, has made engage- 
ments for his lecture tour for the en- 
tire month of August and far into 
September. Patrons should book en- 
gagements now for fall, otherwise 
they may not secure this distinguished 
grange missionary. 

The executive committee of the 
Pennsylvania state grange has made 
a contract with the Orange Judd 
company, of New York, publishers of 
American Agriculturist, to supply Pa- 
trons and granges with books for li- 
braries at greatly reduced prices when 
ordered under seal. These works 
cover every possible subject relating 
to agriculture, horticulture and many 
other subjects; as well as fiction, etc. 
Write under seal for catalog and 
prices to Patrons and you will be 
pleased.—[Grange News. 


East Lynn grange, No 1263, extends 
a vote of thanks to American Agricul- 
turist for the photographs taken at 
their Pomona meeting at Unionville.— 
{M. Viola Pusey, secretary, pro tem. 

Active preparations for the annual 
grange picnic at Williams grove, Cum- 
berland county, are being made, and 
it is expected to announce the pro- 
gram shortly. The picnic will be held 
August 27-31. It is expected that it 
will surpass the big times of former 
years. Last year 50,000 Patrons and 
others attended. The president of the 
association is R. H. Thomas and the 
secretary~is H. S. Mohler, both of 
whom live in Mechanicsburg. 


MARYLAND. 
Maryland Farm Items. 


c. 0. B. 





Last week F. Snowden Hill was 
the host of the Patuxent plant- 
ers club. Profs Taliferro and 
Patterson of the agricultural col- 
lege, Nat Ward of Washington and 
Robert L. Hall were the guests. The 
inspection committee of Mr  Hill’s 
farm greatly commended his farming. 
The Emory farm of 197 acres in Span- 
iard’s Neck, Queen Anne county, has 
been sold to Joseph H. Sairn for 
$10,835. L. A. Fitz, the government 
grain expert, has been examining 
grain crops along the line of Balti- 
more, and York, Pa, counties in the 
interest of introducing winter oats 
growing. 

The agricultural society of Balti- 
more county has concluded to cut out 
all games of chance and gambling at 
their coming fair at Timonium. An 
editor of a Maryland county paper re- 
cently wrote a strong editorial on pat- 
ronizing home industries and mer- 
chants. One of his town storekeepers 
wrote him a letter of thanks written 
on a letterhead printed in Brooklyn. 
Last meeting of Fallston farmers’ club 
was held at Charles E. Burton’s farm, 


The sub- 
curing of 


which contains 250 acres. 
ject discussed was The 
grain and grass. 

The Chestertown horse show has 
been postponed until fall, no date yet 
selected. Peach growers in Kent and 


Queen Anne counties are much 
troubled over the premature ripening 
of peaches. Mountain rose peaches 
usually not ripe until in August were 
ready for shipment the middle of July, 
and were in many cases left to rot. 
Montgomery county commissioners 
have decided to build two miles of 
Shoemaker law road to cost approxi- 
mately $12. It will extend. from Ta- 
koma Park to Silon Spring. One mile 
was the original intention to build but 
citizens obligated themselves to pay the 
county’s share of the additional mile. 

Tobacco growers and commission 
men held a meeting in Baltimore, re- 
garding the marketing of present and 
future crops. A. series of meetings 
was arranged for August at different 
places in tobacco growing districts. 
Carolina county experienced much 
trouble in wheat harvesting. Excessive 
rains made the ground too miry for 
reapers and scythes and cradles. Much 
grains are badty shriveled. As soon 
of the grain is sprouted and many 
as threshed grain is sold at any price 
they can get. 


A Successful Fruit Grower is W. F. 
Allen of Wicomico County, Md. He 
began in the 
strawberry bus- 
iness a few 
years ago in a 
very small way, 
but’ has devel- 
oped one of 
the largest sin- 
gie strawberry 
fields in the 
world. He has 
out several hun- 
dred acres in 
Lucretia dew- 
berries and 
cantaloups. He 
ships in carload 
lots. Some years Mr Allen has pur- 
chased 50 carloads of stable manure 
in New York city and shipped it to 
his farm on southeastern shore of 
Maryland. He has been honored with 
the presidency of the Maryland horti- 
cultural society and is now vice-presi- 
dent of the Peninsula horticultural! 
society. 








W. F. ALLEN. 


Cavetown, Washington Co, Aug 6— 
Weather has been fine for all farm 
work for past two weeks. Wheat be- 
ing threshed and yielding well, as a 
rule; quality finer than usual. Good 
crop of early corn and the later fields 
very promising. Some peaches going 
to market, and fair prices being real- 
ized. Pastures good and stock of all 
kinds doing well. Help scarce and 
hard to get. Early potatoes a good 
crop; later ones in good condition, and 
practically no Colorado beetles. Wheat 
70c p bu, corn. 50c, potatoes 40c, éarly 
sg 60c, eggs 16c p doz, butter 16c 
p Ib. 


Montgomery Co Fair will be held 
at Rockville Aug 21 to 24 


Clear Spring, Washington Co, Aug 
1—Wheat harvest and  hauling-in 
about over in this county, some few 
fields remaining owing to scarcity of 
farm help; some threshing going 6n 
with good yields generally and nice 
quality of grain. The hay crop no- 
tably . timothy, will be much better 
than expected in May, but the clover 
hay will be short and much of it dam- 
aged by frequent rains at time of 
making. A good stand of corn se- 
cured and at this date promises a ful! 
crop though some fields are grassy. 
The wet weather just before harvest 
piled farm work in a heap and with 
insufficient help some crops had to 
suffer. Apples promise a decidedly 
short crop. Pears fairly good. But 
few peaches now grown in this imme- 
diate section. Blackberry crop im- 
mense. Raspberry crop about over 
but was extra good. Some plowing for 
wheat being done. Farm conditions 
generally very satisfactory outside the 
help problem. Early potato crop fair- 
ly good, some being dug and marketed. 
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NEW JERSEY. 


Land‘sville, Atlantic Co, Aug 7— 
Blackberries are about over, yield 
heavy and prices good. Apples scarce. 
Bartlett pears look well and promise a 
heavy yield. Peaches look extra fine; 
yield will be heavy. Sweet potato 
acreage slightly increased; stand about 
average. Corn looking well. Grapes 
rotting. Considerable crimson clover 
being sowed. 

Bridgeville, Warren Co, Aug 7—Hay- 
ing finished and wheat and rye har- 
vested. Some oats cut. Considerable 
damage done to corn and oats by se- 
vere hailstorm. Potatoes coming on 
nicely; some blight. Corn 60c p bu, 
oats toc, new wheat 80c, rye 65c, eggs 
28¢ p doz, young chickens 18e p Ib, 
butter As high as $3 p day was 
paid for hands through harvest. Out- 
look for apples very fair. 

A Field Meeting of the N J state bd 
of agri is planned for Friday, August 
17, at 11 o’clock, on the college farm 
at New Brunswick. Programs of the 
exercises with maps of the experiment 
plots will be ready for those who at- 
tend. Lunch will be furnished. Ex- 
tra accommodations will be provided 
for reaching the farm from the rail- 
road station at New Brunswick. Re- 
turning trains, both east and west, 
will be at such hours as to accommo- 
date visitors from any part of the 
state. For particulars address Sec 
Franklin Dye, Trenton, N J. 








Grange Notes. 

Delaware grange is conferring de- 
grees on new members at every meet- 
ing. Will have a picnic sometime dur- 
ing August. Quite an interest is taken 
in grange work. 

Stanton grange, 
quartered in their new 
ceiving new members. 


DELAWARE. 


Milford, Kent Co, Aug 7—Very wet 
weather has prevailed. Crops look 
well except where grass has taken the 
crop. Fine crop of white potatoes that 
brought good money. Large crop of 
peaches selling at 40c to 70c p %-bu 
bskt. Good crop of pears and fair 
crop of apples. Berries all gone with 
fair crop of all except strawberries. 


Tobacco Notes. 


No 148, are now 
hall and re- 








UNEVEN CROP OUTLOOK—A local re- 
port says of the Pa tobaceo outlook— 
While the growing crop generally pre- 
sents a most favorable appearance, it 
is very irregular, and in some fields 
will be seen a patch of large and ex- 
cellent looking stalks, whiel right be- 
side it-will be another patch of back- 
ward looking plants that scarcely ap- 
pear to have made any progress at all. 
Many fields give promise of being 
late. There are several causes for 
this. One is that the plants were set 
out late, which was a great drawback. 
Another is that heavy rains prevented 
the proper working of the ground, 
and the grass and weeds were per- 
mitted to grow. Another is that the 
farmers paid their attention to harvest 
and haymaking and let the tobacco. 
suffer. Careful nursing and a late sea- 
son may bring these plants around all 
right, but expert growers have their 


doubts. Our farmers believe the ’06 
acreage has been largely overesti- 
mated, 


sania aii 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price 
remains 2%c p qt in the 26-c zone. 
The wet weather checks the demand, 
while causing much sour milk in the 
market. It is the belief of many that 
a hot spell would soon bring a raise 
in price. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Aug 4 were: 


Milk Cream 
Erie ss snseveuseiec ss Se. ae 
Susquehanna ........ 12,095 120 
West Shore ....-cee-s 16,95 1,900 
Lackawann@ ....-+e<. 41,100 2,175 
N Y Cent long haul). 40,650 1,550 
N ¥ Cent.(Harlem). 10,200 260 
Ontaie cob aswacses ss 7,358 3,070 
Lehigh Valley ...... 24,163 92 
Homer Ramsdell 
line dees Lecedeesh  Saaee 58 
New Haven ...cseceee _8,500 — 
Other sources ........ “6,000 200 
TORR as kook vs visa ve 245,871 12,821. 


FARM AND MARKET 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets, 





Monday, August 6. 

At New York, last week, prime to 
choice steers were scarce and steady; 
medium to common grades extremely 
slow and 15@25c lower; buils dull and 
steady; cows 10@1l5c off. Milch cows 
were in fair demand. Choice milkers 
firm. Common to best milkers, calf 
included, sold at $25@55 ea. Calves 
opened steady to firm, but fell off 25c 
on veals Wednesday, and 25@50c 
on grassers and western calves; closed 
firm on light receipts. 

On Monday of this week, with 58 
ears of cattle on sale, common to 
medium steers were extremely slow 
and a shade lower; prime to choice 
beeves steady to firm; bulls and cows 
in poor demand but off 10c. About 
all of the stock was closed out. Veals 
were in good demand and steady; 
grassers and buttermilks 25c lower. 
The pens were cleaned. Good to 
choice 1200 to 1875-lb steers sold at 
$5.15@5.90 p 100 Ibs; common to fair 
1000: to 1150-Ib steers 4@4.90, bulls 
2.50@3.20, cows 1.25@4. Common to 
prime veals 5@7.50, culls 4@4.50, 
grassers and buttermilks 3@3.50. 

Sheep ruled steady last week on 
nearly all grades, lambs declined early 
in the week 15@25c on good lambs, and 
50c on others, later prime to choice 
lambs showed firmness and advanced 
a fraftion; common to medium lambs 
more active. The week closed steady 
with a fair demand and all sold. On 
Monday of this week with 44% cars 
of sheep and lambs on sale lambs 
to a fraction 


were active and firm 
higher, sheep slow at about steady 
prices. Common to prime sheep sold 


at $3@5 per 100 lbs; culls 1.50@2.50; 
common to prime lambs 6@8.25; 1 
car at 8.37%. N Y state lambs 7.75. 

Hogs have ruled weak at a decline 
of 15@20c on all weights; closing 
barely steady. There were about 1520 
head on sale to-day. Market firm to 
10c higher. State and Pa hogs sold 
at $7.10@7.25 p 100 lbs. 

THE HORSE MARKET. 

There has been no notable change 
in the horse market since last week. 
Shipments of business horses are be- 
ing received from the west and dis- 
posed of at steady prices. The de- 
mand for horses of this type seems to 
be increasing and dealers claim that 
thus far this has been one of the bus- 
iest summer seasons in the history of 
the trade. 


-— 


At Pittsburg, this week opened 
with 180 loads of cattle in the pens. 
Beeves showing quality held steady 
while others were 10@15c lower. Good 
to fancy steers brought $5.65@5.85 p 
100 Ibs, fair 4.50@4.75, butcher cows, 
heifers and bulls 3.50@4.25, veal 
calves 5@7.50, milch cows and spring- 
ers 25@48 ea. ; 

Hog arrivals were 40 doubles. An 
easier feeling prevailed. Heavies 
moved at $6.70@6.75 p 100 Ibs, me- 
diums 6.90@6.95, heavy Yorkers 6.95@ 
7, light Yorkers 7@7.10. The sheep 
suppl yapproximated 20 double decks, 
muttons firm, wethers bringing 5. 
5.7, mixed sheep 4.25@5.25, culls 2. 
@3.50, lambs 5@7.50. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, wheat 
easier at 74c p bu, corn 58c, oats 40c, 
rye 54@5&c, timothy, baled $18.50 p 
ton, clover mixed 15.50, straw 8@9.50, 
bran 17.50, middlings 21@22. Butter 
market firm, cmy extras G22 Pp Ib, 
renovated 18@20c, fresh eggs in light 
supply at 18c p doz. Live poultry in 
request, fowls 13c p Ib, chickens 15c, 
ducks 11@12c, pigeons 20c p pr. New 
potatoes 1.50@1.75 p bbl, sweets 3.75@ 
4, beets %c p bch, carrots 1@1%c, 
cabbage 3.50 p 100, green corn 5@8c p 
doz, onions 80c p bu, string beans 20@ 
40c, blackberries 3@8c p at, black 
raspberries.6@7c p pt, reds 4@5c. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
new wheat quotable at 76@76%c p bu, 
yellow corn 57%c, oats 42@48c. Feed 
prices steady to easy, bran $18@18.50 
p ton, choice timothy hay do, mixed 
14, straw 9@11. Butter market firm, 
emy firsts 21%c p Ib, prints 24c, fresh 
eges 19c p doz. Live poultry in good 
demand, fowls 14c..p Ib, roosters 9c, 
chickens 15@17c, young ducks . 
New potatoes 25@30c p %-bu bskt, 
sweets 3@4 p bb}. Blackberries 5@7c 
p at, huckleberries 7@10c p qt. canta- 
loups 75c@2 p cra. 

At Pittsburg, good potatoes weaker 
at $1.80@2 p bbl onions 60@75c p bu, 
turnips G5c. Lettuce 25@35c p doz, 








carrots 25@40c p doz bchs, cukes 50@ 
75c p hamper. Elgin print butter 24@ 
25c p Ib, dairy 19@20c, fresh eggs 21c p 
doz, cheese llc p lb, live hens 13c p 
lb, roosters 8c, ducks l4c, turkeys 16 
@lic, spring chickens 14@16c, pigeons 
40@We p pr. Yellow corn 58c p bu, 
oats 40c, timothy hay 17 p ton, rye 
straw 8.50, middlings 21, bran 18.50. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist, At a cost of only 
PIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exc 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a mumber counts 
as one Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday 








insertion in issue of the following week. ver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” “tv 
ted at the above rate, but will 


RENT’ will be ac 
be inserted in our L ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus makng 
a small adv as moticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’ adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 


LIVE STOCK. 





STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—Special midsummer 
sale, 1906, commencing Aug 1 and lasting W days. 
300 head to select from, 30. Unquestionably the 
greatest and undeniably the best herd in the world, 

guarantee on every animal sold, $5000. $3000 
paid for Aaggie Cornucopia Pauline Count, $3000. 
$2500 paid for Mercedes Julip’s Pieterje Paul, $250. 
Star farm is ‘the only place in the world where 
purchasers can buy sons and daughters of the two 
champion bulls of the world. Cut price will be 
made on registered Holstein cows,. heifers, calves 
and service bulls. Greatest value for least money 
ever before offered, Registered cows $100 per head 


and upwards, Registered service bulls $100 per Head | 


and upwards. $100 buys a beautiful male and female 
calf, registered, bred, not akin, $100. Offers good as 
long as stock lasts, I have established a medical 
department for the special benefit of invalids, chil- 
dren and all persons afflicted with stomach trouble. 
A special ical examiner is retained by Star 
farm to advise in all cases just what per cent 
of fat and solids they may require. Illustrated cir 
culars and valuable information sent free on appli- 
cation, Address all inquiries to HORACE L. 
BRONSON, Dept G, Cortland, N Y. I will pay 
freight on carload lots east of the Mississippi river, 





REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, not 
akin; bred sows, service boars; Scotch Collie pups, 





Guernsey calves. Write for circulars, P. F. HAM- 
ILTON, Cochranville, Pa, 

PARTIES who wish to buy show cattle. I can 
furnish same, Have sold in the last three months 


$2500 worth’ of show cattle, Also grade fall cows in 
carload lots, E. A. VANDERVORT, Sidney, N Y¥ 


SHORTHORN BULL CALVES, dairy strains; 
roans, reds; certified pedigrees; herd established 1872. 
GROVEDALE FARM, Wyalusing, Bradford Co, Pa. 


BERKSHIRES—Choice lot of spring pigs of in- 
dividual merit combining noted winning fam- 
ilies. B. G, BENNETT. Rochester, N Y. 


IMPROVED LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRE 
swine from imported stock. A. A. BRADLEY, 
Frewsburg, N Y. 














PERCHERON and Frendh * ni 
pups. ELWOOD AKIN Aube NE Oe 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


DEATH TO SAN JOSE SCALE follows the use 
of Good's Caustic Potash Whale Oil Soap No 3. 


now. Wash trunks and main 

— the spread of scale. 3 1-2 cents per 
; 50-pound kegs, $2.50: special rates 
oa GOOD, %941 No 








SEEDS AND NURSERY SsTOCK. 


CELERY PLANTS—600,000 large an’ strone 
Plants. Giant Pascal, White Plume. Golden Heart. 
Golden Self-Blanching, $1.40 Per 1000; 90 cents 500; 
400.000 . Flat Dutch, Surehead, Succession, 
All Seasons, Winningstadt, §1 per 100; $4 per 5000. 
ee af ag South Carolina. F. W. ROCHELLE, 

ester, a 








DAMP, sprouted and other off-grade wheat 
wanted. What have you to offer? Answer quick 
Gibbs & Bro, 308 N Front St, Philadelphia. 


200.000 CELERY PLANTS, $1.40 1000; 280,000 cab- 
bage. $1.00 1000: $4.00 5000. For southern orders, F. 
W. Rochelle, Chester, N Y. 

IMPROVED RUDY SEED WHEAT—SEEDS- 
MAN, Route 6, Lancaster, Pa. 


pSeeD WHEAT-A. H. HOFFMAN, Bamford, 
a. 














MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 
“ WARRINER’S chain hanging stanchions 
perfect.” writes Henderson Supplee of Conshohoc- 
ken. Pa, Send for booklet to WALLACE B. 
ORUMB, West St, Forestville. Ct 


are “‘just 
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DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


FULL-BRED COLLIE PUPS for ssie, write for 
pedigree and price. WILLIAM HUTCE INSON, Elk 
View, Chester county, Pa. } 











COLLIE PUPPIES—Registered stock; also Collie 
biteh; prices reasonable. W. LOTHERS, Peiulack, 
Pa. 





FOX TERRIER PUPPIES, $%. EUGEND 
HULTZ, Budd Lake, N J. 


COLLIE pups. NELSON'S, Grove City, Pa, 














—= 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 
® VARIETIES—All breeds poultry, eggs, dogs, 
ferrets, pigeons, etc. Colored 6-page book 
10 cents List fren J. A. BERGEY, Box Xk, 
Telfurd, Pa, 


EDWARD G. NOONAN, Marietta, Pa, breeder of 
thorougnhred poultry, ces reasonable. 








FIFTY pairs high-grade homers cheap. Villee, 
Marietta, Pa. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 


Read by Malf a Million People Each Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
39 Lafayette Street, - New York City 


SOIL, CLIMATE, CROPS AND MARKET are 
what Long Island offers. The garden spot of the 
east. Address A. L. Langdon, Traffic Manager, 
The Long Island Railroad Co, %3 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 











THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, residences, 
stores, etc, everywhere. Catalog free to intending 


buyers, Owners wishing to sell call or write PHIL- 
= & WELLS, A%, Tribune Building, New 


FARMS FOR SALE—10) Ohio farms; new de- 
scriptive list, illustrated with 20 half-tone views of 
farm homes, mailed free. E, H. KISTLER, War- 
ren, O ™ 








FLORIDA—PFor investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
literature, address BUARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 
Fla. 





FARMS—All 2 


kinds, Catalog free. Briggs & 
W. Rochelle, . 


Chester, N J 





FARMS—HENRY EVANS, Guineys, Va. 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN. 





FOR FARM HELP (Italian), apply to the labor 
information office for Italians, 59 Lafayette (for- 
merly Elm) street, New York. No charge made 
to applicants, Advisable to advance transportation 
expenses from New York to destination, to be re- 
funded afterward by men, in order to secure prompt- 
ly the required help, 





MALE HELP WANTED. 


FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN on all North 
American railroads. Experience unnecessary. Fire- 
men, $100," become engineers and earn $200 monthly. 
Brakemen $75, become conductors and earn $150, 
Positions awaiting strong, competent young men, 
State age. Send stamp. Name position preferred, 
RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, Room 117, 27 Monroe 
Street, Brooklyn, N Y 





FEMALE HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—At once, a good, strong, capable 
woman for general housework on farm where farm 
help are boarded; wages $16 a month, Address 
HENRY SCHAFF, Rifton, Ulster county, N Y, 
WANTED—A reliable, good woman for house- 
work on a farm; no objections to a child; wages 
$3, or with child, $2. MRS GEO BEALE, Calin, Pa, 


AGENTS WANTED. 








FASTEST SELLER FOR AGENTS—Editor Her- 
bert Myrick’s magnificently illustrated book, ‘Cache 
la Poudre, the Romance of a Tenderfoot in the Days 
of Custer.” Agents make money fast. Sells on 
sight, For particulars address quick ORANGE 
dag A a sole publishers, 639 Lafayette street, 

ew ork, 





A. A. Adv. Sold 25 Per Cent 
More Turkeys Than Any 
Other. 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: I was more than 
satisfied with the adv of one week in 
the American Agriculturist. I sold by 
the adv 70 turkeys in trios, pairs and 
single Toms, and returned several 
orders for turkeys and eggs that I 
could not fill. I think the American 
Agriculturist gave me 25 per cent more 
customers than any other paper I ever 
advertised in for same amount of 
money.—[George I. Wheeler, Rome, 
N Y. 




















Te DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO 


CORTLANDT ST. 


CHICAGO. 








"sao ee Books 


FOR THE 


FRUIT GROWER 


‘Books which every Horticulturist should have 
in his Library. 


Plums and Plum Cultu-e 
. By F. A, Waugh. A complete manuaf on 
all known varieties of plums and their successful 
management, Plum culture is one of the most 
complicated of fruit specialties, and Prof Waugh 
is one of the best known of the specialists, and 
this work represents in an unusual degree the 
original discoveries of the author. Nevertheless, 
the discoveries - practical experience of others 
have not been disregarded. The book will be 
found ~ to ‘tee scientists, to the nursery- 
man and to the cultivator, Illustrated, 391 pages, 
GaT Inches. Cloth .occrcccccccccccccccesccccccecseses $1.50 


Systematic Pomology 

By F. A. Waugh, professor of horticulture and 
landscape gardening in the Massachusetts agricul- 
tural college, formerly of the university of Ver- 
mont. This is the first book in, the English lan- 
guage which has ever made the attempt at a 
complete and comprehensive treatment of syste- 
matic p It p clearly and in detail 
the whole method by which fruits are studied, 
The book is suitably illustrated, 28 pages. 5x7 
inches, Cloth 1.00 


Citrus Fruits and Their Culture 

By H. Harold Hume. To supply the want of a 
reliable up-to-date work on citrus fruits the author, 
one of the foremost experts in this line, has in 
this volume covered very fully the entire subject, 
scientifically and practicaily, treating on their 
botany, history, varieties, culture, diseases, insects, 
literature, etc, etc, Illustrated, 6x7 inches. 597 
pages, Cloth. Net ..... ercccccepecccccccoesoccccesGnee 


Grape Culturist 
By A. 8. Fuller. This is one of the very ses: 
of works on the culture of the hardy grapes, with 
futl directions for all departments of propagation, 
culture, etc, with 150 excellent engravings, illus- 
trating planting, eats, ae, war 282 pages. 
BaF Inches. Clot  ococcccccrecccvcccccccsccccosoo ue 


Successful Fruit Culture 


A parctical guide to the cultivation and propa- 
gation of fruits ,by Samuel T.. Maynard. This 
book is written from the standpoint of the practica) 
fruit grower who is striving to make his business 
profitable by growing the best fruit possible and 
at the least cost. It is up to date in every particu- 
Ia", and covers the entire practice of fruit culture, 
Illustrated. 274 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth ...... $100 


Fruit Harvesting, Storing, Marketing 

By F. A, Waugh, A practical guide to the pick- 
ing, storing, shipping and marketing of fruit, The 
principal subjects covered are the fruit market, 
fruit picking, storing and packing, fruit storage, 
evaporating, canning, statistics of the fruit trade, 
f-nit package laws, commission dealers and dealing, 
cold storage, etc, etc. No progressive fruit grower 
can afford to be without this most valuable book. 
Illustrated. 232 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth...... $1.00 


Insects and Insecticides 


By Clarence M. Weed. A practical manual con- 
cerning noxious insects and methods of preventing 
thelr injuries, with many illustrations, 334 pages. 
6x! inches, Cloth .......ccecesees .50 


Spraying Crops 
Ry C. M. Weed. A treatise explaining tao pr: 
ciples and practice of the application of liquids 
and powders to plants for destroying insects and 
fungi, Tllustrated, 140 pages. 5x? inches, Cloth 
50 cents, 
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The Nut Culturist 


By Andrew 8, Fuller. A _ treatise on tne prop 
agation, planting and cultivation of nut-bearing 
trees and shrubs adapted to the climate of the 
United States, with the scientific and common 
names of the fruits known in commerce as edible 
or otherwise useful nuts. Illustrated. 290 pages. 
6x7. inches, Cloth $1. 





Above are briefly described a few onty =. 

many books on similar subjects which we, hd 
largest publishers of Rural Books in the world, 
supply. 


THE ‘LATEST MARKETS 


~ THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 





Oats 




















Wheat Cora 

Cash or Spot} 1906 | 1905 | 1906; 1905 | 1906) 1905 
Chicago ..... 75 SO | -32 
New York...} .64 56h | BTR 
Boston ...... -62 d 43 p 
Toledo....... 77 53 | 58 | .35 | 31 
St Louis...,. 7 49 | 53h | 31 |. 
Min’p’lis.. .| .7 484 | 5 81 | .29 
Liverpool....1 .93 64 | 66 -—- |- 

At Chicago, the general trend of 
wheat, corn and oats was toward a 


lower basis, fully obvious in spite of 
occasional rallies and partial recov- 
eries, 
outlets for diverting their attention 
right at present. The final develop- 
ment of the spring wheat crop of the 
northwest is among the essential items 
of i:.terest, but the trade is by no 
means losing sight of threshing re- 
turns from the winter wheat sections, 
and the movement of the new crop to 
Mo river centers. Moreover, exporters 
are watching our markets closely, 
looking for chances to pick up Amer- 
ican wheat on a basis profitable to 
them. 

The new winter wheat crop of the 
southwest is moving marketward in 
a fairly lively manner. Recent ar- 
rivals at Kansas City and other out- 
lets for the southwestern territory 
have proved of very generous volume, 
much of the arrivals going direct to 
elevators. Millers are talking of pros- 
pects in a slightly more optimistic 
manner than they did several weeks 
ago. The export trade in wheat and 
flour, however, is not.notably heavy at 
present. At this point No 2 red 
wheat in store sold around 73c p bu, 
No 1 northern Tic. Dec showed a 
dropped under 73c. Dec showed a 
speculative range of 74@76c. 

Corn weakened to an appreciable 
extent, the decline in futures ranging 
from 1@2c p bu; cash corn showed 
less change. At times there were re- 
actions, but these were .not sufficient 
to offset easier trend. The new erop 
is making good progress, but of course 
it is by no means assured as yet. Con- 


ditions in some parts of the middle 
west are reported to have improved 
to a moderate extent. Not a large 


export trade. Cash sales of No 2-corn 
at this point ranged near 50c p bu. 
Sept around 49c. The May option was 
somewhat above 46%c. 

Oats were irregularly lower. Some 
very favorable reports are being made 
regarding the quality of the new crop. 


Buyers took hold freely, however, at 





Wheat traders are finding many’ 


the decline, and this had a_ beneficial 
effect upon prices. Standard new oats 
ranged around 3le p bu, new white 
32@32%c. The Sept option was close 
to 3lc and Dec 31% @32%c. 

A somewhat larger volume of busi- 
ness noted in rye, particularly with 
regard to fall delivery; no essential 
change in prices. Export trade limit- 
ed. No 2 in store quotable at 56c p bu. 

A waiting market noted in barley, 
owing to the hesitancy on the part of 
maltsters to take hold freely. Screen- 
ings sold at 30@39c p bu for low grade 
to fancy, low grade malting 40@42c, 
choice, 47@50c, feeding -barley Sept 
delivery 38@39c. 

Buyers and sellers somewhat apart 
on prices of new timothy seed. Com- 
paratively little old was offered. Coun- 
try lots brought $2.50@4 p 100 Ibs for 
peor to fancy, Sept bid up to 4.30. 


Clover seed rather quiet. Oct quoted 
at 11.75@12. Hungarian S85@95c, 


broom corn millet 1.15@1.2 
lets 75c@1. 

At New York, exporters are mani- 
festing more interest in oats, but are 
said to be fighting shy of corn, on 
account of recent losses, It is claimed 
that Argentina is laying corn down in 
the U K at 3@ic p bu. cheaper than 
U S grain could be handled. More- 
over,.the quality of the Argentina corn 
is guaranteed. No 2 red winter wheat 
new crop quoted at 79%c p bu, No 1 
northern spring 84c, macaroni wheat 
Sic. No 2 mixed corn 56%c in eleva- 
tors, No 2 yellow 58c, hominy $3@3.15 
p bbl, coarse corn mea! 1.10@1.15 p 
100 Ibs, chops 22@23 p ton, mixed oats 
37%ee p bu, white clipped 40@44c, 

malt 68@70c, No 2 barley 65c, rye 63c. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


At Chicago, the movement of grass 
cattle from the northwest is now in 
full swing. Offerings should enlarge 
with the development of the season, 
and shipments will likely continue 
until stopped by cold weather. Stock- 
men in the corn belt should bear in 
mind that henceforth there will be 
stronger competition on grass cattle 
owing to offerings from the north- 
west. It is claimed that the quality 
of beeves from the latter section will 
prove very good this year, and this 
is an encouraging feature. The gen- 
eral market on corn fed steers ranged 
steady to easy, good to choice steers 
bringing $5.75@6.25 p° 100 Ibs. 

There was some improvement in the 
market for canning and bologna cows. 
Packers claim they can offer no en- 
couragement for the immediate future. 
Fat cows and heifers showing good, 
hard finish were’in request, cows sel- 
ling at $3.75@4.59, heifers 4.50@5.25. 


0, other mil- 





Fat bul!s commanded 3.59@4.4), be- 
lognas 2 -25@2.75, feeding steers 3.75@ 
4.30, stockers 2.75@3. 75. Good to 
choice veal calves 6.50@7, heavy calves 
3@4, milch cows 25@45 ea. 

While hog prices were uneven there 
were no violent changes in the mar- 
ket. The demand continues extensive 
and healthy. There was some dis- 
crimination against rough boars and 
big heavy sows, but desirable swine 
sold although at a lower trend of val- 
ues. Prices for mixed butcher and 
packing swine ranged 6.30@6.75 p 100 
lbs for the most part. 

There is a wide margin between 
prices of muttons and lambs. As ex- 
pected at this season, the market is 
ruling irregular, being influenced 
largely by current arrivals from day 
to day. Weak periods, however, were 
generally offset by a renewal of 
strength. Good to prime wethers 
ranged $4.50@5.10 p 100 Ibs, ewes 4.25 
@5, breeding ewes 4.60@5.60, cull sheep 
2.50@3.50, best fat lambs 7@7.75, feed- 
ing lambs 6@6.50, feeding sheep 4.25 
@4.75. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





Butter. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 

New York Boston Chicago 
06... 22 22% wy 
"05... 22 22 16 20 44 

"O4.. 17% 18% 17 
During the month of July receipts 
of butter at N Y aggregated 287,800 
packages, a shrinkage of 27,000 from 
the same month last year. Exports 
from the metropolis the past month 


showed the good total of 19,800 pack- 
ages. The average price of fcy cmy 
at N Y for the month was 20.6c p Ib, 
a shade higher than July, ‘05, and 
nearly 3c above the average for the 
same month in ’04. 

At New York, buyers are complain- 
ing more or less at quality of offerings, 
yet they are taking hold of supplies in 
a fairly satisfactory manner. The tri- 
umvirate of export, immediate con- 
sumption and speculative buying is 
resulting in a maintenance of values 
all along the line. Extra cmy tubs 
bring 21%@22c p ib, dairy 19@2l1c, 
renovated 18@19c. Nearly 12,000 pkgs 
were exported from here last week. 

At Boston, receipts hardly so heavy, 
and market in better shape. Good de- 
mand for western cmy showing qual- 
ity, such selling readily at 22@22%c p 
lb, dairy moves at 18@20c. 

At Chicago, receipts are running 
liberal, but the demand is fully keep- 
ing pace with arrivals, and altogether, 
the market is leaning slightly in favor 
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DISPLAY OF FARM PRODUCTS IN A NEW JERSEY CHURCH 


The autumnal service held in the 
ing. Members of the congregation, 
occasion. 
Isaac P. Brokaw, 
above would make a creditable exhibit at any county fair. 


Dutch Reformed church of Freehold, N J, each fall is unique and interest- 


The exhibition last October was the largest and best of the kin@ ever held. 
is enthusiastic in his work. The splendid lot of farm products shown in the picture reproduced 
These services should be moré“common in churches. 


lafgely from the farm, contribute flowers, vegetables, fruits and cereals for this 


"The pastor, the Rev 











ef sellers. Best cmy is quotable at 
290%e p Ib, renovated 17@18c, dairy 
17@18%c, packing 14@15c. 

The Cheese Market. 


At New York, trading is fairly ac- 
tive, considering the high prices that 
puyers claim they are running up 
against. Storage interests have pur- 
chased freely of late. Best fc ched- 
dars bring 11%@12c p Ib. 

At Boston, continued firmness to the 
market, although trade is not aggres- 
sive. Many dealers are holding aloof, 
claiming prices are too high to be at- 
tractive to them. Choice Empire state 
twins bring 11% @12c p Ib. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 





store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 


gold i» @ small way to retailers or con+ 
sumess, 4:1 advance is usually secured. 
Beans. 

Recent trade advices bespeak_ a gen- 
erous crop of lima beans in principal 
producing sections of Cal this year. 
This is telling on the market for future 
delivery. At N Y¥ spot limas bring $3 
p bu. 

At New York, there is no essential! 
change in the market, marrows hold- 
ing fully steady, best bringing $2.90@3 
p bu; pea beans 1.60, red kidneys 3@ 
3.10, white kidneys 3.10@3.20, black 
turtle 3.30@3.40, yellow eyes 1.55@1.60. 

Cabbage. 

We have a large acreage of win- 
ter cabbage here. Crop is looking well 
and there is promise of a good yield.— 
{J. M. S., Onondaga Co, N Y. 

At New York, market is a shade 


better. Local sections still furnish 
bulk of supplies; quotations $2@ 
4p 100. 


At Boston, the market recently dis- 
played a little more life and prices 
hardened. Native stock quotable at 
$3@4 p 100 or 7T5@85c p bbl. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, continued favorable 
reports regarding the apple crop tend 
to give future delivery. evaporated 
stock an easier tone. Recent quota- 
tions for Nov shipment have been 
around 6c p Ib. Choice spot ’05 apples 
sell at 12@12%c, chops, cores and 
skins $2.25@2.50 p 100 Ibs. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, country dressed calves 
are in light supply. Light weight veals 
readily absorbed at 10@1l1c.p Ib, best 
heavy calves are slow at 6@8%c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, receipts have proved 
fully equal to the demands of the 
trade and there is more or less pres- 
sure of inferior stock on the market. 
Choice fresh offerings hold _ fully 
steady. Fey locals move at 24@26c p 
doz, westerns 18@19%c, dirties 13@ 
15c, checks 10@12c. 

Fresh Fruits. 
Writing from Ontario county, N Y, 


our corrrespondent says: Peach crop 
about half as large as last year. 
Plums light, pears heavy, quinces 


light, sour cherries good, sweet small 
crop. 

Bartlett pears are a fair crop here. 
Duchess and Keifer will give us about 
the same yield as last year.—([Cor, 
Monroe Co, N Y. 

At New York, fancy peaches are in 
good demand, and hold about steady. 
Finest offerings sell at $1.50@1.75 p 
carrier, southern Le Conte pears bring 
3.50@4.50 p bbl, Md and Del Bartletts 
1@1.75 p % bbl bskt, plums 75c@1 p 
earrier, grapes 1.50@2. Currants 5@ 
6c p qt, blackberries 8@12c, huckle- 
berries 6@10c, raspberries 8@10c p at, 
Mad and Del muskmelons 1.50@2 p 
cra, southern 75c@1.2k Watermelons 
10@20c each. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, the situation contin- 
ues to lean in favor of sellers. Finest 
grades of timothy are in moderate 


supply and quotations mostly sus- 
tained. Prime quotable at $21 ton, 
clover mixed 16@17.50, clover 14@15, 


shipping 13@13.50, long rye straw 11@ 
12.50, oat and wheat 8@9. 

At Boston, there is some export 
trade. This and limited offerings of 
strictly choice hay resulted in a gen- 
eral maintenance of prices. The only 
easy tendency to the market that was 
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discernible was in lower grades. 
timothy quotable at $20 p ton. 
Honey. 

At New York, the situation about as 
last outlined. Florida comb honey is 
quotable at 14@1l5c lb, southern ex- 
tracted brings 55 p gal, fancy of- 
ferings perhaps a shade higher. 

Mill Feeds. 


At New York, the local situation is 
somewhat dull. However, millers pro- 
fess to be pretty well sold up, and 
there is no heavy pressure of feed on 
the market. | bran quotable 
around $21 p ton, flour and middlings 
22@23.50, red dog 25@26, spring bran 
Aug shipment 18.50, linseed oil meal 
quiet at 30@31. 

Potatoes. 


In an earlier part of this paper, un- 
der the dept Commercial Agriculture, 
will be found a portrayal of the gen- 
eral outlook for the potato crop. 


The potato outlook around New 
Sweden gives a fine prospect. Acre- 
age about 10% larger than last year. 
No inditations of blight, and the out- 
look is for a splendid crop.—[Ulrich 
Bros, Aroostook Co, Me. 


Advices from parts of Long Island 
say there is some blight noted in po- 
tatoes. However, the: situation is not 
regarding as alarming. A report from 
Monroe Co, N Y, also tells of blight 
to a limited extent. 

An extensive dealer, who has just re- 
turned from a tour of Aroostook Co, 
Me, says the crop there is showing up 
nicely. He believes the quality and 
general condition of 06 Me tubers will 
be excellent. Acreage considerably 
heavier than a year ago. 

At New York, there has been more 
or less unevenness, prices being sensi- 
tive to current arrivals. However, 
prices show up about the same as a 
week ago. Liberal supplies have been 
coming from N J. Southern stock has 
not cut so much figure as it did a few 
weeks ago. L I potatoes are in fair 
supply. Choice Long Island’s bring 
$1.75@2 p bbl, N J, Del and Md 1.50@ 
1.75, seconds 75c@1. Southern sweet 
potatoes realize 3.25@4.25 p bbl. 

At Boston, market influenced largely 
by daily receipts. General tendency, 
however, seemed to be for a lower 
level, owing to supplies being ample 
for all requirements of the trade. Best 
tubers sell at $1.75@2 p bbl. 


Poultry. 


At New York, a sharp increase noted 
in offerings of spring chickens from 
the west and south. Fowls continue 
in rather moderate supply. Old roost- 
ers not plentiful, yet the market in- 
clined to sluggishness. Dealers claim 
that receipts of live poultry last week 
were the heaviest ever known at this 
period of the year. Of course this 
fact told upon prices. Live spring 
chickens quotable at 13@15c p Ib, fowls 
13@13%c, roosters 8@8%c, turkeys 10 
@l1c, spring ducks 14@15c, old ducks 
7T5@8he p pr, geese $1@1.50, ee 
25@30c. Fresh killed turkeys 18@1lic 
p Ib @ w, western spring chickens do, 
fowls 183@14%c, geese 8% @9c, capons 
18@20c, squabs 1.50@3.50 p dos. 


Vegetables. 

At New York, cucumber pickles are 
now being offered, and meet with a 
good demand, quotations ranging $2.50 
@3.75 p 1000. N J and L I cukes bring 

2.50@3 p bbl, beets $1@1.2F p I 
behs, carrots do. Celery 25@40c p 
doz, corn $1@1.50 p 100, cauliflower 
$2@3 p bbl, ege plants 40@50c p bx 
or bskt. Lettuce $1@1.25 p bbl, pep- 
pers 40@50c p bx, peas 75c@§$1 p bskt, 
string beans , squash 75e p 
bbl-cra, turnips 75c@$1 p bbl, toma- 
toes 75c@$1.75 p bx. 

Wool. 

Eastern markets can hardly be 
called active, yet the volume of trade 
is better than it was a few weeks ago 
and the situation is more buoyant. It 
is claimed in trade circles that 60 to 
75% of the '06 clip of the U S thas 
now been purchased or contracted. 
Puying of best medium and quarter 
blood wool noted recently in Ind and 
O at 31@32c p Ib. 


I congratulate you upon the steady 
improvement you are making in the 
old reliable American Agriculturist. 
I am particularly gratified with the 
development of your grange news de- 
partment and the wonderful strides 
you are making to help our grand 
order. This will be a great help to the 
order as a whole.—[John Begg, Lec- 
turer Ohio State Grange. 


Indications point to 50% of normal 
apple crop in this section, but about 
twice as great a yield as we had last 
year. Spraying more thorough than 
usual.—[Birdseye & Son, Ontario coun- 
ty, N Y. 

Apple shippers booming the outlook 
for all it is worth. Some claim the 
total prospective crop of the U S and 
Canada is more than double the yield 
of last year. However, the crop of 
winter fruit is not made yet. 


Advices from western N Y indicate 
that orchardists have been contract- 
ing apple bbls freely. Two years ago, 
those who went short of containers 
had to pay big prices, owing to the 
generous crop severely taxing the bbl 
supply. 

Writing American Agriculturist E. 
E. and G. R. Collamer say of condi- 
tions in Monroe Co, N Y: “Baldwins 
promise us about 50% better yield 
than last year. Greenings the same, 
Russets very light, Twenty Ounce will 
make half a crop, Hubbardston less, 
Kings about 50% heavier than '05, 
Duchess and Alexander about the 
same. We have been in five of the 
best apple counties along the lake, and 
estimate that western N Y this year 
will have about half again as many 
apples as she did last season. The 
crop is uneven, some orchards very 
good and others very light.” 


At New Yorl:, early apples are sell- 
ing fairly well. Supplies have been 
coming largely from Del, Md and N J. 
Receivers say that apples are better 
packed this year than usual. Early 
offerings are now in evidence from 
the Empire state. Duchess and Pip- 
pins bring $2.50@3.25 p bbl, Astrachan 
2.25@3, Open heads 1.50@2.50. 

ENGLISIT MARKET PROSPECTS. 


Writing from London, Henry Levy 
says of the apple outlook: The crop 
in England, France, Belgium and Ger- 
many promises well this year. Hence 
the opening for American fruit is not 
particularly notable. No doubt the 
finest Baldwins, Greenings, etc, will 
bring $2.40 to 2.75 p bbl, according to 
supply and demand. 

This journal is in receipt of a com- 
munication from James Adam, Son 
Co, of Liverpool saying: We expect 
that apples will be available in suf- 
ficient quantity to supply all reason- 
able needs this year Nevertheless we 
anticipate the usual demand for Amer- 
fcan and Canadian winter varieties, al- 
though we cannot hold out hopes for 
exceptionally high prices. You should 
impress upon your American shippers 
the advisability of careful grading and 
packing. What we desire, above all, 
is a higher standard in putting up ap- 
ples designed for British markets. 
When that is accomplished I think 
your shippers will have little cause to 
complain about returns from this side 
the ocean. 

Onion Prospects at Eve of Harvest. 

In some sections of Ohio and In- 
diana harvesting of white onions be- 
gan this week. The work of gathering 
reds and yellows will be inaugurated 
all the way from August 15 to Septem- 
ber 1, varying according to the devel- 
opment of the crop and the local- 
ity. It is thus obvious that it is too 
early for American Agriculturist to 
publish anything definite regarding 
the actual tonnage of the crop. How- 
ever, this journal is closely following 
the general situation in all the im- 
portant commercial onion producing 
districts of the country. Recent re- 
ports from correspondents indicate 
that the crop has received no wice- 
spread setback, although advices from 
some localities are hardly as encourag- 
ing as could be desired. Corresnon- 
dents around Nappanee in Elkhart co, 
Ind, say the outlook there 18 promis- 
ing, and indications point to a fair 
crop. Market has not opened yet, but 
growers are talking 60 cents for con- 
tracts. In Noble county, that state, 
the acreage increased somewhat over 
last year, but producers do not be- 
lieve the tonnage will run higher than 
in 1905; some blight noted. 

Harvesting of white pickling onions 
well under way in parts of Ohio. 
Much of these were contracted earlier 
in the season, however. Our corre- 
spondents report that the main crop of 
reds and yellows is looking well. 
Weather has been wet, yet no seri- 
ous damage, although occasionaj re- 
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ports say this may tell on the yield. 
Fields are rather thin and farmers are 
inclined to believe this will result in 
onions of larger size than last sea- 
son. Some are complaining of tops 
dying. 

Rather encouraging reports emanate 
from southern Michigan where onion 
culture is of considerable importance. 
As we strike the principal onion sec- 
tions of the east, namely New York 
and southern New England, there ap- 
pears to be no pronounced change from 
the situation recently outlined ~ in 
American Agriculturist. Our corre- 
spondent writing from Fairfield Coun- 


ty. Ct, says: Onion outlook here is 
very poor, ranging 25 to 50% of a full 
yield. Many pieces hardly worth har- 
vesting. Fields are lousy and onions 
have stopped growing. Harvest in 
progress. Some pieces we have pulled 
are showing onions not much larger 
than hickory nuts. No buyers around, 
In western Massachusetts where yel- 
lows are largely grown, some farm- 
ers are claiming that present indica- 
tions are for GO% of a normal yield 
Crop hardly as promising as it started 
out to be.* Onion sets have been sell- 
ing recently at S85 cents to $1 per 
bushel. 

Tn my opinion, the onion acreage in 
the Buckeye state this year is a trifle 
larger than last season. I believe we 
will have more bus to the acre and 


that the quality will show up superior 
to "OD. I+think the "06 yield in gen- 
eral will average 10 to 15% heavier 
than last season.—[James McVitty, 
Lake Co, O 

At New York, receipts of new onions 
from Orange Co, N Y, are enlarging. 
In fact, supplies of late have proved 
too liberal to permit of an active mar- 
ket. Strictly dry choice onions, how- 
ever, are selling fairly well. Ky of- 
ferings bring $1.20@1.30 p bag, Va po- 
tato 2@2.50 bbl, Md, Del and Jersey 
white 1@1.50 p bu, 








PHYSICIAN SAYS 
Children Thrive on Grape-Nuts and 
\ Cream. 


A Maes physician has found a cure 
for constipation in children—citing 
fifteen cases—by feeding them Grape- 
Nuts. 

“Some time ago,” he writes, “I be- 
came interested -in your food, Grape- 
Nuts, as a cure for constipation in 
children. Having tried it in my own 
family, I have advised it in fifteen 
cases in which all suffered with con- 
stipation more or less severe. The re- 
sult has been absolute relief in all, 

“I write this that other children may 
be benefited.” 

How much better it is thus to bring 
about a healthy action in the bowels of 
growing children by natural means, 
than to feed them with improper food, 
requiring some kind of cathartic at 
intervals to overcome constipation. 

Grape-Nuts gives energy to the en- 
tire nervous system including the 
nerves that cause the natural contrac- 
tion and relaxation of the bowel 
muscles, that propel the food mass 
along. 

It is predigested also, and the blood 
easily absorbs the food as it goes 
through the body, storing up vitality 
and force for the functions of all the 
organs. 

Children especially, should get the 
right start as to habits of living. They 
should grow into bright, strong, cheer- 
ful men and women. Grape-Nuts 
solves the question of the start; @ 
wholesome appetite will do the rest. 

Children’s teeth are benefited by 
chewing Grape-Nuts, also. Your den- 
tist will tell you that a certain amount 
of exercise In chewing firm food, is 
necessary to grow strong, beautiful 
teeth. 

Teeth need exercise just the same 
as muscles, if they are to grow strong 
and firm as nature intended. Grape- 
Nuts gives the exercise and also gives 
material from which good teeth are 
made. 

“There’s a reason.” Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. 





FREDERICK COUNTY MARYLAND 
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“Ye Nexte Thynge.” 


Marion Dickinson. 


IBYL leaned her 
; elbows on the 
window ledge and 
idly watched the 
haymakers in the 
lower meadow. 
Lurking thunder- 
heads, white, 
shining, mysteri- 
ous and menac- 
ing upon the 
horizon, warned 
the workers to 
be diligent. The shouts of the men 
came faintly, mingling with the clat- 
ter of dishes as Cindy, moving swift- 
ly between dining-room and kitchen, 
briskly demonstrated her ability to 
clear up without the aid of the 
daughter of the house. 

“Plainly, ‘ye nexte thynge’ doesn’t 
lle in Cindy’s domain,” laughed Sibyl. 
“Such activity in all this heat, is pos- 
itively oppressive.” 

A wave of fragrance floated up, 
caressingly, from the old-fashioned 
garden, a greeting from old friends. 
It seemed to say: “We are glad, glad 
that you are at home once more. We 
hope that you, too, are glad.” 














Well, she was glad—home had 
never seemed more lovely. Yet the 
glamor of college days, just ended, 


held her heart from full contentment. 
She missed the stimulation, the ab- 
sorbing companionships, the delight- 
some nonsense of that charmed life. 
Four years must mark the limit of 
her absence from home. An only 
child, her place was here. Yet sho 
must feel that her young strength 
eased the burden of those she held 
most dear; she must bring the wider 
interests of her college days into the 
narrowed circle of village life. When 
the days were filled with duties then, 
at last, unrest would disappear. 

Somebody came wearily along the 
path from the _ barn. “Why, it’s 
father!”” exclaimed Sibyl, in surprise. 
“IT thought he was on his way to Mr 
Farrar’s. What is it, father?” she 
called, as he reached the side door. 
“Aren’t you well?” 

He lifted heavy eyes to the bright 
face above. “Only a headache, Sibyl. 
The sun was hot in the meadow, this 
morning. I felt a little, dizzy after 
harnessing Hector, but if I lie down a 
few moments, I'll be all right.” 

Sibyl turned soberly from the win- 
dow. Her father’s headaches were to 
be dreaded. As she fastened the studs 
of her crisp, green linen gown, her 
eyes strayed to a motto quaintly il- 
luminated on vellum. In crimson, 
blue and gold, it flashed its counsel to 
the seeking eyes: 

“Doe Ye Nexte Thynge.” 

The troubled expression faded, and 
a smile welled up in the gray eyes. 
‘Dear Nell!” she murmured, thinking 
of the giver. “It’s good advice; I’m 
ready for ‘ye nexte thynge.’” 

“Come and help me persuade your 
father to stay at home,” begged her 
mother, whom she found bathing the 
aching head. ‘He is worrying because 
he promised to deliver that pig this 
afternoon,” 

“There, Henrietta, that’s enough. 
My head feels better, now,” and Mr 
Denslow struggled up from the pil- 
low. “I’ve always kept my word; I 
guess I won't break it for a head- 
ache.” 

“Why not send one ofthe men?” 
asked Sibyl, concerned at sight of his 
drawn face. 

“Can’t be spared from the haying,” 
her father replied. “The pig is in the 
wagon and the horse harnessed. It 
won't hurt me to drive.” 

“If I were a boy!” groaned Sibyl, 
then caught her breath at a dismaying 
thought. Perhaps this was the ‘“Nexte 
thynge.’” Ridiculous! A college girl 
delivering pigs! But that was not the 
proper point of view. 

Her father wavered as he rose, and 
Sibyl sprang to steady him. “Lie down 
again, father,’ she heard herself say- 
ing. “I'll deliver that pig.” 

“Oh, Sibyl!’" her mother ejaculated: 
but her father looked up at her with 
new appreciation twinkling in his 
eyes. ~ 

“Guess I’m not ready to swap you 
for a son,”’ he said; and his tone was 
Sibyl’s reward. “It’s a bargain, Sibyl. 


If:you’ll deliver the pig, I'll stay right 
here. Let her go, 
urged. 


Henrietta,” he 
“All she has to do is to drive 





EVENINGS AT HOME 








THE JOY OF AN OUTING—LUNCH TIME 


Note the convenient arrangement for suspending the coffee pot. A 


small fire for cooking—a big fire for enjoyment. 


last spark when breaking camp. 
two miles. Farrar’ll see to unloading 
the pig.”’ 

“The neighbors will be shocked; 
and suppose she should meet the 
Speddings! What would they think?” 
quavered Mrs Denslow. 

“The Speddings!” ejaculated Sibyl, 
adjusting her hat. “I haven’t seen 
them since we were children. Do you 
mean they are here?”’ 

“I must have told you that they have 
remodelled the old house and intend 
to spend the summer here, with all 
sort_or gay doings. I was glad, for, if 
the old acquaintance is revived, it 
will add to your pleasure.” 

Sibyl laughed, “It is extremely un- 
likely that they even remember my 
existence. Why, they haven’t been 
here since Mr Spedding died—twelve 
years, isn’t it? The‘last I’ heard of 
them, Stuart Spedding and his cousin, 
Carl Hurst, were tramping in Burope 
and the girls were at Bar Harbor with 
their aunt.” 

“Anyway, I hate to have you go on 
such an errand,’”’ persisted Mrs Den- 
slow. But at a merry glance from 
Sibyl, her objections died away. 

“Tell Farrar that, when I can’t keep 
my promise, I’ve a daughter who'll 
do it for me,” Mr Denslow called 
after Sibyl. “College hasn't spoiled 
our girl,’”’ he sighed, contentedly. 

Pushing the barn door open, Sibyl 
unhitched Hector and climbed to the 
wagon seat. “Thank fortune, father’s 
pigs are always clean,” she ejaculated; 
“but they are loathsome beasts at the 
best.” With repugnance, she gazed 
over her shoulder at the porcine coun- 
tenance, partly obscured by the slats 
of the large crate in which the pig 
was confined. The little eyes gleamed 
malevolently back, and a moist pink 
snout sniffed greedily in her direction. 
Sibyl drew up the reins and drove out 
into the vivid sunshine, waving her 
whip gaily as she saw her mother’s 
disapproving face at the window. 

Unused to other locomotion than 
that afforded by his own trotters, Sir 
Pig entered upon the expedition with 
suspicion. For a brief period, he con- 
tented himself with remonstrances 
couched in indignant squeals and ob- 
noxious grunts. Sibyl tried to ignore 


the waxing remonstrance from the | 
The shady vil- | 
bordered by the /| 


body of the wagon. 
lage street was 
houses of friends who were all unaf- 
feetedly glad to welcome her home, 
unaffectedly interested in her opinions 
and occupations, “If only that hate- 
ful beast would keep quiet until we 
reach the woods!” she raged, inward- 


ly, while nodding cordially in answer | 


to greetings called from shady piazzas, 
Holding the reins jauntily, she tried 
to give the expedition a holiday air, 
She could divine the wondering com- 
ments and curious surmises that rose 
in her wake. But even dignity was 
soon denied her. 

Vocal efforts proving unavailing to 
restore him to his regretted trough, 
piggy now tried bodily activity.. The 
crate was not established firmly, but 
wobbled unpleasantly with the mo- 
tion of the wagon. No self-respecting 








Never fail to put out the 


pig could endure that. Sibyl glanced 
back uneasily as the crate shifted 
from side to side, noting the growing 
excitement of her passenger. The 
damp snout was now thrust aggres- 
sively between the slats; the little 
eyes gleamed wickedly. What was the 
abominable beast about to do? 

Just then he did it—it being to 
throw his bulk against the swaying 
side of the crate. Only the frantic 
grasp of Sibyl’s free hand prevented 
a catastrophe. There were no more 
gay salutes, no affectation of noncha- 
lance, for Sibyl’s hands and thoughts 
were fully occupied. Fortunately, 
Hector could be depended upon and 
soon, with rejoicing, Sibyl saw the 
last houses of the village left behind, 
while, just before, the green solitude 
of the woods promised an interval of 
peace, 

“If I drive slowly that wretched 
crate will keep its place, I hope. I 
wonder if I could brace it with stones. 
There is an old wall hereabouts,” she 
thought. 

The breath of the woods was grate- 
ful upon her hot cheeks, and she took 
off her hat. The wind teased her 
loosened hair into witching little ten- 
drils. She was forgetting her obnox- 
ious errand in sheer delight in the 
beauty of the woodland road, its 
depths of green as yet undimmed by 
the defiling dust of midsummer. 

Just ahead, the remains of an old 
stone wall caught her idly-roving gaze 
and, with re-awakened energy, she 
tightened the reins. “No more acro- 


batic perfarmances, Sir Porker!"’ she 
cried, triumphantly, as Hector sprang 
forward. Alas! With her goal in 
sight, disaster lay in wait for the un- 
wary driver. There was a mighty 
lurch, as the wheels struck an obtru- 
sive boulder, a squeal of fright, a 
crash! When Siby! grasped the faci 
that the wagon was still right side up 
she looked back with foreboding. The 
body of the wagon was empty—in th: 
road lay a battered crate—the pig, 
“oh, where was he?” 

“Umph, umph,” came in sweet as- 
surance from a thicket of laurel, and 
a glimmer of white moved leisurely 
beneath the glossy leaves. 

“If anybody had told me I'd ever 
experience joy in the sight of that 
pig—”’ murmured Sibyl, clambering 
“Thank fortune, pigs are 
stupid creatures. They don’t know 
enough to make use of their liberty.” 

“Umph, umph,” came from the 
thicket in specious assent. 

“I suppose I must touch the -crea- 
ture;” Sibyl made a wry face. “How 
does one tackle a loose pig?” She ad- 
vanced with ingratiating friendliness 
upon the pig in ambush. “Here pig- 
gy—pigsy—pigzy.”’ she called, in 
terms that would have lured the Si- 
rens—but not the pig. 

“Oh, I hope he isn’t going to be dif- 
ficult,” sighed Sibyl. “Come here, 
sir!’ she called, authoritatively, with 
a stamp of her trim Oxford. There 
was a movement of the bushes and 
her heart thrilled with anticipated 
success. Piggy’s head had _ disap- 
peared; he was coming—. And then 
the glimpse of a closely-twisted tail 
emphasized piggy’s contemptuous dis- 
regard of feminine commands. 

“Once let me get hold of you!” 
Sibyl threatened, wrathfully. She 
made a sudden dash for the truant, 
never doubting that so slothful a beast 
would fall a ready captive to swift en- 
ergy. Her outstretched arms pierced 
the leafy screen to encounter nothing 
more substantial than stubborn stems. 

“Well!” she ejaculated; and ‘her 
wrath evaporated in surprised laugh- 
ter. “Pretty cute, aren’t you?” she 
queried, peering through the branches 
at the plump tormentor, idling just 
beyond reach. “Where is he going 
now?” she wondered, anxiously, as 
piggy strolled behind a clump of sweet 
fern. Parting the bushes, she thrust 
her head deeper into the thicket to 
mark his further progress. 

“Tf at first you don’t succeed, try, 
try .again,’”’ she chanted, mocking 
her too-confident self. But, when she 
tried to struggle from her cramped 
position, she encountered an obstacle 
A young woman with tendrilly hair 
cannot thrist her head into a laurel 
thicket with impunity. : 

“Was ever anything more vexatious,” 
she grumbled as she tried to free her- 
self from the tenacious branches. An 
impatient tug brought tears to her 
eyes; it would be less painful to break 
the twigs but, meanwhile, what would 
become of the truant? She listened 
breathlessly, to be rewarded by a rus- 
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> Prints. They were good then because the character 
of the manufacturer was stamped on the materials 
and entered into their making. To-day they are 
better than ever before—the old-time high ideals 
have been maintained and Eddystone improved art 
and machinery have raised the standard of Simpson 


Prints still higher. 


Ask your dealer for Simpson-Eddystone Prints. 


In Blacks, Black-and-Whites, Light Indigo Blues, 
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tle in an adjacent thicket. And then, 
another sound broke on her straining 
ear—a sound untimely, arid yet, pos- 


sibly, most timely. It was a whistle 
so gay, so melodious, so filled with joy 
of life, that Sibyl felt no fear as she 
waited. 

She tried, hurriedly, to give her 
captivity the aspect of an indolent so- 
journ in the ‘summer woods, but was 
conscious that the effort was a fail- 
ure. Nobody at ease with their sur- 
roundings would hold their head in 
such a constrained position. She*des- 
perately twisted the twigs, but they 
were tough, and, in another moment, 
further effort was useless. Round the 
turn came an athletic figure swinging 
merrily along to the lilt of a tune 
that Sibyl recognized with dismay. 
She had heard a college glee club sing 
it and, to make remembrance certain, 
the whistler broke into song: 

“‘& bridegroom proud is riding 

To meet a lovely bride, 
Who watches for his coming 
With love and pride. 
Then play your—.’”’ 

“By Jove!” 

There was an instant of startled si- 
lence, then a concerned face bent to- 
ward the captive Sibyl. “I beg your 
pardon; is anything wrong? Can I 
be of any assistance ?”’ 

Sibyl turned her scarlet face an inch 
and looked up, with a resentful sus- 
picion, at the stranger—but was he a 
stranger? Years ago, she had known 
those bright eyes, eyes denoting ca- 
pacity for humorous enjoyment, but 
guiltless, now of a smile, being too 
full of solicitude. 

“Yes, thank you, everything is the 
matter and I shall be glad of your 
help.” Then, suddenly, the ludicrous 
aspects of this undesired meeting 
came upon her, and she broke into 
contagious laughter. ‘Don’t you see? 
I'm caught—like Absalom!” she en- 
lightened him. “Oh, yes, I'll forgive 
you. I must look too ridiculous for 
belief!”’ 

For a moment, his concern vanished 
in overwhelming amusement; then he 
had whipped his knife from his 
pocket and deftly cut the imprisoning 
branches. “I hope I haven’t hurt you 
too much,” he said, solicitously, as she 
rose, laurel crowned. 

“No, indeed. Thank you’ very 
much,” she said, gravely, endeavoring 
to recover her imperilled dignity. “I 
found it quite impossible to help my- 
self.’”’ 

“I suppose you were gathering wild 
flowers,” he ventured, looking vague- 
ly about for an excuse for her ex- 
traordinary plight. 

“I was looking for a pig,”” Sibyl said, 
with dignity. 

“A pig!” he echoed, stupidly. 

“Since you have been so kind, I 
may as well explain,’ Sibyl said, as his 
wandering gaze became fixed at sound 
of a distant “umph.”’ Before she had 
finished her mournful tale, the wood- 
land rang with his merry laughter. 

“Won't you. invite me to your boar- 
hunt?” he asked, persuasively. “You 
need re-enforcements. It takes more 
than one to surround a pig. I tried it 
once, on my uncle’s farm, when I. was 
asmall boy. Perhaps you know of my 
uncle, since he once lived in this vi- 
cinity. May I not introduce myself?” 

Sibyl looked at him with frank and 
lovely eyes, then smiled graciously. 
“It is not necessary, Mr Hurst,” she 
said, quietly. 

Carl Hurst looked at her in keen 
surprise. “Is it little Sibyl?’’ he ven- 
tured, with growing conviction, ‘Miss 
Denslow, forgive me that I did not 
recognize you at once, but you have— 
changed. I hope that you will permit 
the renewal of our old friendship.” 

She looked at the winning face, then 
glanced .toward the distant thickets, 
stirred by the erratic movements of a 
discontented seeker. “On one condi- 
tion—that you help me capture. the 
truant,” she cried gaily. 

“It’s a bargain!’ he said, shaking 
her hand solemnly. “And now to 
work, and may Victory perch upon 
our banners!” 

But Victory proved an elusive god- 
dess, in the person of an elusive pig. 
Cautious advances, wild dashes, shouts 
and objurgations intended to intimi- 
date, alike proved unavailing. 

“If you will drive along the road, 
I'll try to keep him moving toward 
Gorton,” Hurst called after a particu- 
larly lively dash in the desired direc- 
tion. “Play you are following the 
hounds. A little imagination wonder- 
fully lightens toil.” 

“Do give him up, Mr Hurst,” Sibyl 


YOUNG AND, OLD. 


begged from the roadside tangles. I 
can't let you take so much trouble for 
that abominable beast.” 

“It isn’t for the beast that I am 
taking the trouble,” he protested. 
“You forget that his capture is the 
price of friendship. I secure him, or 
die in the attempt!”’ 

“I forgot; we are all wrong!” Sibyl 
declared, as piggy, by a swift and un- 
foreseen movement, headed toward 
home. “Can’t you whisper to him 
that we want him to go to Ashland? 
He'll be sure te take the road to 
Gorton.” 

“He won't let me get within whis- 
pering distance,’ Hurst said, ruefully, 
breaking through the underbrush to 
the road, “If only we could play upon 
his weakness—capture him through 
his appetite.”” He stopped, suddenly, 
and beamed upon her in triumph. 
“I've struck it now! I entirely for- 
got the lunch that was put up for me. 
It is back by that laurel bush. Let's 
take a look at the crate and see if it 
will hold him if we are successful.” 

The crate proved only slightly dam- 
aged... “Suppose I put it up om this 
bank,” Hurst suggested. “Then, if we 
can lure him in, it will be easier to 
ggt him into the wagon.” He adjusted 
the crate to his liking and deposited a 
hard-boiled egg invitingly within its 
open door 

Just then, emboldened by the peace 
of the last few minutes, an inquiring 
snout was pushed through a tangle of 
weeds, cunning eyes gazed curiously 
at the conspirators, then a fat, white 
body emerged boldly in the open road, 
parading with impudent security be- 
fore the wearied pursuers. 

“Stand still,” counselled Hurst, cau- 
tiously dipping into his lunch box. 
“Now watch!” With dexterity, a 
sandwich was landed in the spot pre- 
viously occupied by a rooting snout; 
but piggy had dodged. On the edge 
of the wood he paused and eyed the 
morsel with growing interest. ‘“‘Umph, 
umph,” he remarked, contemptuously, 
as if to assure the onlookers of his 
indifference; then, as suspicion grew 
to certainty, with a triumphant grunt, 
he launched himself toward the bait. 

“Was he hungry? Well, he should 
be fed, so he should,” gurgled Hurst, 
tossing bits of sandwich and fragments 
of egg at shorter distances. Piggy 
forgot caution in the excitement of 
eating, step by step drawing nearer 
captivity, and Sibyl held her breath. 
At the foot of the bank, he paused, 
turning upon the pair a baleful glance. 
A fragment of egg fell softly on the 
slope and piggy lumbered up. He 
spied a white egg inside the hated 
crate. What was freedom to a crav- 
ing stomach? With a squeal of joy 
he bolted into captivity, and the door 
clapped to behind him. 

Sibyl breathed a sigh of relief. 
“How can I thank you enough?” she 
cried, looking. gratefuliy up at the 
lithe figure bending over the crate. 

Carl Hurst straightened up sudden- 
ly, and looked intently, up the road. 
“Hark!” he cried. “Can you hear it?” 


Chug — chug — chug—came faintly 
from the distance. ‘“‘Why, I believe it 
is an automobile!” cried Sibyl, in as- 
tonishment. “I didn’t know there 
was one in the region.” 

“This one has recently arrived, for 
I believe it is Stuart's touring car com- 
ing to meet me at the train. I ex- 
pected to steal a march on him by 
coming on an earlier train.” He 
looked mischievously down at her 
dismayed face. “You are destined to 
meet old friends at every turn, when 
you take to pig driving, Miss Den- 
slow. What are you meditating? 
Taking to the woods?” 

Sibyl colored hotly. “If we could 
only conceal that hideous beast!"’ she 
faltered, dismayed at the possibilities 
of the next few moments. “Oh, I for- 
got the linen lap robe. Couldn't you 
thrown it over the crate? And, if you 
will kindly hand me my hat, it will 
eover these silly leaves. I can’t get 
them out.” 

She had become distressfully con- 
scious of her appearance. With trem- 
bling fingers, she hastily readjusted 
hairpins, trying to reduce the tumbled 
masses of burnished bronze to their 
wonted order. Giving up in despair, 
she crushed the white hat down over 
the leaves. With a rueful face, she 
glanced at her tumbled linen gown, 
then laughed as she caught an un- 
readable look in Hurst’s eyes. 

“It is no use to try to better mat- 
ters,”” she said, with assumed careless- 
ness. “Please go on and meet them, 
As for me, I’m gathering ferns.” 

The chug—chug—had grown omi- 
nously loud. “It is too late” said 
Hurst, quietly, as a red car appeared 
in the green vista. “I'd better hold 
the horse.” 

In a moment, the car was close 
upon them—would have flashed past 
when, with a shout, it was brought to 
a standstill. “Carl, by all the gods!” 
and Stuart Spedding sprang out to 
meet the expected guest. A gay hub- 
bub of girlish voices broke out in the 
tonneau, and obscuring goggles were 
lifted from pretty faces. 

Carl raised his cap in gay greeting. 
“T thought I’d give you a surprise,”’ he 
said, easily. “‘Came up on an earlier 
train and was tramping along when I 
had the good fortune to meet an old 
friend. Miss Denslow, I hope you re- 
member my cousin also—Stuart Sped- 
ding used to be a sad rogue.” 

Sibyl turned to meet the new comer 
with the same sweet dignity that 
would have been hers under more con- 
ventional conditions. If she was dis- 
tressed by the situation, and by her 
dishevelled condition it was not vis- 
ible. 

“Miss Denslow! I, too, am fortu- 
nate,” said Stuart Spedding, earnestly. 
“Since my father’s death, circum- 
stances have prevented the continu- 
ance of the old, close friendship be- 
tween our families, but this summer 
will see its renewal, I hope.” 

“Umph, umph,” came plaintively 
from beneath the lap robe on the 
bank. Spedding looked curiously in 
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MEADOW VOYAGERS 


T. W. B. 


Little folks and little ships 
Sailing go together 

On a most portentous voyage— 
Never mind the weather. 


Wond’rous ports they’re bound to see, 
Shine the sun or-shower! 

Strange discoveries they make 
Every blessed hour! 


Who is this or what ifs this? 
Perhaps an ugly fairy! 

See how brave they are and bold— 
Not the least bit scary. 


By and by they’l! homeward turn, 
Ali their voyages over, 

Little ships and little folks 
Through the nodding clover. 
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its direction. “As I was saying—,” he 
began again~-. 

“Umph, umph,” gurgled the irre- 
pressible one, eager for new worlds to 
conquer. 

“Cut it short,” urged Hurst, in an 
undertone, as Spedding was about to 
try again. “Suppose you go on and 
get my traps at the station. Only 
hurry—that’s a good fellow. I'll ex- 
plain later,’’ for the explosions under 
the robe were waxing in frequency 
and strength. 

With a look of humorous appreci- 
ation, .Spedding lifted his .cap and 
hurried to the waiting machine. 
“We'll collect your traps and meet 
you at the house,” he called, as if on 
his own initiative. 

“You should have gone with them,” 
reproached Sibyl. 

“Certainly not. I am escorting you 
to Gorton,” he said, gaily, backing the 
horse. “Don’t you remember: me as 
particularly obstinate in the pursuit of 
pleasure?" he asked as, with a mighty 
heave, the astonished and disgusted 
pig found itself once more a-wheel. 

“By the way,” he said, “the pig is 
captured. Are you, once, more, my 
friend?” 

“With all my heart!” said Sibyl, cor- 
dially, offering her hand. Then, as 
the significant mischief of his glance 
endued her words with unintended 
meaning, she flushed faintly. 

“Doing ‘ye nexte thynge’ often en- 
tails unexpected consequences,” mused 
Sibyl, that night, as her eyes rested 
dreamiliy upon the illuminated motto. 
Her words were prophetic. 

——_—_—~— 


With the Host. 


Busy days these for housewives and 
husbandmen and what with pickling 
and preserving indoors and harvest- 
ing without, there are few who can 
spare time for remarks at the Table. 

The host, on ‘his part, has a few ex- 
planations to offer. Sometime ago a 
Tabler asked for help in solving her 
difficulty in making good cookies. The 
response was prompt and fairly over- 
whelming. Recipes poured in at a 
rate that threatened to bury The Host 
He finally decided that rather than 
publish a few at a time it would be 
better to await an opportunity to 
print the best of these together in a 
single department, which is done in 
this issue. They will be found on an- 
other page. For lack of space many 
excellent recipes have had to be 
omitted. 

Elsewhere in these columns will be 
found a message of comfort to those 
who have been or are going through 
the dark valley. Such letters are help- 
ful and comforting. There are few 
of us but have struggled beneath the 
crushing weight of grief. Let us heip 
one another. Send in to The Host the 
quotations of half a dozen lines or se 
which have most helped you in easing 
the burden. 

Less than a month of summer and 
then autumn and the opening of 
schools. What do you most criticise 
in modern methods of teaching in 
country schools? What do you most 
approve of? What suggestions have 
you to offer? Be brief and to the 
point. Here is something the whole 
Table has a keen vital interest in. 

comtendipnapatinadllRipnttitmenaiiag 


Song of Cheer. 


GRACE G. BOSTWICK, 


What's th’ use ‘of hustlin’ an’ hur- 
ryin’? 

What's th’ use of frettin’ an’ of wor- 
ryin’? 

Jest take things as they come, 
When they go, jest let ’em hum 
‘An’ don’t you waste no energy a-flur- 

ryin’. 
What's th’ use of weenin’ or of cryin’? 
Things don’t come because you keep 
a-sighin’. 
Jest laff along th’ way, 
With a song to cheer th’ day, 


An’ you'll likely save yerself from 
early dyin’. 


Anxious Tabler: To get rid of rats 
of all kinds, mix 1 box rough on rats, 
1 egg, 1 teaspoon sugar, 1 pt corn- 
meal,.. After supper put this mixture 
down in rat holes out of reach of 
other things. Next day you will find 
dead rats about in grass and weeds. 
One more such dose in a week or ten 
days and all surviving rats will leave. 
We never see a rat about our farm, 
while two years ago, they just defied 
us.—[J. A. C., Va, 
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Small Peter and Giant Grumbiebones. 
; CAROLYN 8. BAILEY. 

NCE upon a time there lived an 
O old giant whose name was 

Grumblebones. His seven league 
sharper and he was altogether fiercer 
than any giant that ever was; and as 
he put on his invisible cloak and 
only way that you could tell he was 
coming was by the rattling of his 
bones, 


boots were swifter and his eyes were 
traveled up and down the world, the 
“Grumble, grumble, bump, bump, 


tumble, can’t, don’t, sha’n’t, won’t, 
rumble, rumble~” they seemed to 
say. 


When old Grumblebones was at 


home, he lived in the land of Didn't 
Remember, on the border of the Val- 





SMALL PETER WOKE BRIGHT AND EARLY. 


ley of Lost Things. His castle was 
made all of broken toys plastered to- 
gether and the roof was thatched with 
torn picture books. The curtains at 
the windows were made of lost hair 
ribbons sewed together and tied back 
with broken shoe lacings, and the 
front fence was just pencils and mis- 
laid Button hooks stuck into the 
ground. 

Old Grumblebones lived all alone 
except for his servant I. Don’t Wantto. 
The I stood for anything you please— 
Isaac or Ichabod or Isadore or Ish- 
mael, but old Grumblebones always 
called him by his whole name, I. 
Don’t Wantto. 

He was the queerest servant you 
ever knew, and yet old Grumblebones 
liked him very much. Instead of 
sweeping the floors and dusting the 
furniture and tidying things every 
morning as a proper servant should, 
I. Don’t Wantto ate his breakfast in a 
very leisurely manner and then went 
right out to the Valley of Lost Things 
with his coal scuttle over his arm to 
gather up a few of the lost toys that 
had found their way there during the 
night. However, the lost things came 
he never knew, but he always found 
plenty—tops and jack-knives and 
marbles and dolls and jump ropes and 
once in a while a copy book or a 
speller, 

I. Don’t Wantto filled his coal scut- 
tle and went slowly back to the castle 
to scatter the lost things around, for 
old Grumblebones never felt comfort- 
able unless the castle was very un- 
tidy when he came home at night. 

Next, I. Don’t Wantto went to work 
at the clock, It was the most indus- 
trious little nursery cuckoo clock you 
ever saw, and it was not its own fault 
that old Grumblebones had found it 
once with a dirty face and had put it 
under his cloak and brought it away 
to the castle. It wanted most of all 
to go and to go fast, so it kept ticking 
away most cheerily, but as soon as it 
went ahead an hour,*I. Don’t Wantto 
set it back two hours, so it was al- 
ways in a very bad way with its time. 

One morning small Peter woke up 
bright and early. The sun was shin- 
ing on the roors and the chimneys of 
the town, and the lark was up, but 
right away things began to go wrong 
with small Peter. He spilled his good 
breakfast porridge and he cried be- 
cause he couldn't find his boots. His 
school books were not to be found 
and “I don’t like you,” said small 
Peter to his nurse when she told him 
that he had forgotten to learn his 
lessons. “I won't let you,” said small 
Peter when they tried to comb his 
hair for school. And when his nurse 
gave him his schoot bag and told him 
to hurry so as not to be late, small 
Peter said, “I don’t want to,” in a very 
grumbling way. 

He sat down on the doorstep in the 
glad sunshine and kept on saying, “I 
don’t want to, I don’t want to!” But 
suddenly he heard a queer sort of 


noise like the rattling of castanets 

and a loud 

“Grumble, grumble, bump, bump, 
tumble. 


TABLE CHAT 


Can't, don’t, sha’n’t, won’t, rumble, 
rumble. 
“Here he is. You called him, little 
boy!” It was the old, old giant, 


Grumblebones and his servant I. Don’t 
Wantto. Into his coal scuttle I. Don’t 
Wantto popped Peter along with some 
of the tops and jack-knives Peter had 
lost the week before, because he was 
careless and off they went, old Grum- 
blebones leading the way, over the 
woods and the hills until they came to 
the land of Didn’t Remember. 

Small Peter just cried and cried, but 
it made no. difference to old Grumble- 
bones. They steppei over the slate 
pencil fence and I. Don’t Wantto emp- 
tied out Peter into the largest and un- 
tidiest of the castle rooms and went 
off about his task of gathering up 
more lost things. 

There small Peter had to stay, gath- 
ering and sorting broken toys, all day 
long and day after day. He had only 
the little clock for company and if he 
said, “I don’t want to,’ because the 
piles were so high, in the castle door 
would appear I. Don’t Wantto with his 
coal scuttle full of more lost things, 
and the piles would be deeper than 
before. 

At last small Peter grew very pa- 
tient because he found out that when 
he said “I don’t want to,” it made him 
more work in the end. So at last he. 
never said it any more. He felt so 
sorry for the poor little clock that 
ticked away so cheerily all day long 
no matter how far behind it was with 
its time, and just kept him company 
all day long. 

“You poor little thing,” Peter said 
one morning. “I am going to set you 
ahead.”’ ¢ 

So he climbed up on a pile of hobby 
horses and he reached up to the wall 
and pushed the little clock’s hands, 
oh, so far ahead. Then, very suddenly 
the clock began to strike and such a 
strange thing happened. Down tum- 
bled the walls of old Grumblebone’s 
castle, down went the slate pencil 
fence, and there sat small Peter on 
his own doorstep again, 

O, but wasn’t he just glad! He ran 
to school and he really wasn’t late in 
spite of his having been for such a 
long journey. When he came home, 
there on the nursery shelf stood a fine 
little cuckoo clock, with a clear face 
and it looked like the very same one 
that old Grumblebones had. 

“To try to help you to remember, 
small Peter,’”’ said his mother. 

But do you think he needed it? 
Not he! After that Small Peter never 
lost his toys and he never broke his 
pencils and he never was late for 
school and he never spilled his por- 
ridge and he never said “I don’t 
wan to” again. 

Stability of national character goes 
with firmness of foothold on the soil. 
[David Starr Jordan. 

The devil doesn’t want any 
missionary than an idle man, 
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Sharp speeches cut even the strong- 
est friendships, 


Px SERN, Tala 





Out on the Farm. 


3. E. ANDERSON, AGE 12, 





The country is the home of kine 
Of bugs and ants and bees; 

Of trees where crows and other birds 
Do gladly rest at ease. 


The boys on Saturday can go 
Down to the pond for fish, 

Or out to study Nature’s books, 
Whichever one they wish. 


And in the fall when all is ripe, 
And fields of corn are yellow, 
Then is a very happy time 
For every little fellow. 


——__. >. 
Two Intelligent Cats. 


MRS E. V. F. MC’WILLIAM. 





Daisy Girl is a jet black kitten who 
never fails to make the greatest dis- 
turbance if she cannot find me in her 
rambles through the house, especially 
after being separated over night. She 
will spring on my lap and put her little 
face to mine. If I speak quite loudly 
she will reach up her little soft paw 
and put it on my mouth as if in rg- 
buke. She is a nearly pure maltest. 
She saw me open our sitting room 
door one day, and as I put my hand 
on the latch and came in she looked 
it over, then sprang up and put her 
paw on the latch, but failed to push 
open the door so she could come in 
after me. Then I lifter her up put 
her paw on the latch, at the same time 
pushing open the door so she could 
swing it. That was all that was nec- 
essary and ever since she has come in 
when she pleases. Even in winter she 
opens the outside door at her own 
sweet will. It is so very amusing to 
see the triumphant look she gives as 
she swings the door open and hangs 
on the latch. 

One time I had taken her with her 
kittens to the barn and given them,a 
comfortable place where they were 
contented until there came up a thun- 
der storm. Pretty soon in through the 
open window came Trix with a kitten, 
all she could possibly lift, and dropped 
it down on the floor, perfectly happy 
to be with us. Then back she went 
through the pouring rain for another. 
They were a wet lot of kittens when 
she got them all in the house. Trix 
will come if I whistle and look for me 
till she finds me. 


-— 


How Grandmother Cote Broached the Keg 


MARY SIMMONDS. 








About the year 1870 a new settle- 
ment in the Province of Quebec, 
known as Diton, was started at the 
foot of the Megantic mountains. It 
was the custom with the people of 
those days, at barn raisings, etc, to 
have a supply of liquor. Madam 
Cote was one of the leading spirits in 
the temperance sentiment about that 
time, and she strongly objected to 
having the regulation keg at the rais- 
ing of their barn, and all the neighbor 





THERE SMALL PETER HAD TO STAY-SORTING BROKEN TOYs 


+ 


women, young and old, were of the 
same opinion. They even refused t» 
cook or wait on the workers if the, 
had liquor there. Moreover, the girls 
would be conspicuous by their ab- 
sence at the usual dance. This threat 
seemed to have a marked effect. 

Mr Cote objected to his wife’s stand 
in the matter, as he had already sen 
by a neighbor to Cookshire for th 
liquor. The men were loath to Biv 
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“SHE TOOK STEADY AIM.” 


up a custom of old standing, so they 
had a long discussion with the ladies 
in an endeavor to arrange matters i: 
a way satisfactory to both. 

The outcome of it was this unique 
agreement: The men were to bring 
the spirits before the day of the rais- 
ing and the women had the privilege 
of spilling it if found before that day 
The women lost no time in locating 
the -keg; the men had tied it with a 
strong rope to the rafters in the peak 
of the log barn. 

There was great consternation amon:e 
the ladies at the council of war o: 
the barn floor with the keg in ful 
view for the hight seemed impossibl: 
to overcome. But Grandma Cote, lik: 
an old general, was equal to the emer- 
gency and told them to throw awa) 
their ideas of climbing ladders or: 
poles for she could tap that keg with- 
out the danger of broken necks. Go- 
ing to the house she quickly returned 
with an old rifle, and raising th 
weapon to her shoulder took steady 
aim. After the smoke had cleared 
away it was discovered that grandma 
had pierced the keg through one an‘! 
and set the contents free in a bright 
stream to the floor. 

The hardest part of the campaign 
was keeping back the man who had 
the old sap bucket. The barn was 
raised next day without accident, and 
all were merry at the dance, 





Sunday Evening in Summer. 


LOUISE L. MATTHEWS. 





A hallow’d silence now prevades’ 
As drifting shadows fall, 

And village bell with measured stroke 
Ring out the vesper call. 

The earth with falling dew is wet, 
The night winds softly blow, 

And floating in the azure sky 
The silver moon hangs low. 


The fireflies gleam across the dusk 
And twinkling stars keep trust, 
While gathering o’er the purling brook 
There hangs a silvery mist. 
Sweet day of rest! so calm, so pure! 
When hearts are filled with praises- 
In prayer and song let all unite, 
And grateful service raise, 


Saying and Doing. 
gE. Ww. 








The thing you say unto your child 
May live a day or be reviled. 

The thing you do, strong as a vow, 
He too will do long years from now 





Most of the things that come t» 
those who wait are a trifle stale by 
the time they arrive. 
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All Kinds of Cookies. 


RECIPES FROM OUR TABLERS. 





To make cook- 
ies soft be sure 
to use sufficient 
shortening and 
it is better to use 
half fresh lard. 
Do not use too 
many eggs, nor 
mix too stiff but 
roll them out as 
soft as can be 
handled and use 
a knife to.lift them from board. Be 
sure not te bake them too much. 
When cold put them in a covered 
stone jar and keep in a cool, dry cel- 
lar.—[Massachusetts Reader. 

In cooky making, even more than 
in cake making, only good materials 
should be used, with no stinting of 
eggs or butter. Use only pastry flour; 
I find a bread flour invariably gives 
me a hard cooky. Cookies should 
be turned on a cloth until thoroughly 





cooled and then stored in. tightly 
closed receptacles. I like a large tin 
pail for short, crisp cookies, and a 


stone jar for moist ones. An apple 
placed in the jar will aid in keeping 
them moist. Most cookies should be 


mixed as soft as they can be rolled 
and cut readily without sticking to 
the board, care always being taken 


to use as little flour as possible in roll- 
ing them oyt as too much has a ten- 
dency to make them hard, even more 
than mixing them a little too stiff.— 
[Lena Mae Ball. 

SUGAR COOKIES. 








Take 2 cups brown sugar or three if 
white, 1 eup butter, 2 s, 1 cup sour 
cream, teaspoon and flour 
enough to handle ni Flavor with 
vanilla.—[Mrs G. E. L 

To 1% cups granulated sugar add 
2-3 cup butter, 1 cup thin cream, 1 
grated nutmeg, % grated rind of 
lemon, 1 dessert spoonful vanilla, 2 
eggs, 4 cups flour or a little more if 
I led, 3% teaspoons baking powder. 
Roll out as soft as can be handled.— 
[Maud A. Bates, N Y 

One cup brow! sugar, 1%4 cup but- 
ter, 3 eggs, 2 teaspoons baking pow- 
der, and flavor desired and flour to 
make them easy to handle. Beat eggs 


til light and th add sugar and 


butter and beat all to a cream. Bake 
in a quick oven.—[Mrs John Taylor, 
N J. 

The secret of cooky making is in 
putting the materials together. Try 
this: Beat 3 eggs very light, then add 
1% cups sugar, beat, then add 1 cup 
melted butter and beat again. Put 1 
teaspoon soda in 1-3 cup cold water 


ind add that to the other, then hustle 
the flour with 2 teaspoons cream of 
tartar. Flavor as desired. Be sure 
you have a hot oven. Bake quickly.— 
[S. A. D., Me: 
Take yolks 8 eggs, 1 


cup sugar, 1-3 


cup butter, % cup milk, 1 teaspoon 
lemon extract, 2 teaspoons baking 


powser and flour to roll.—[{Mrs A. H., 
a. 

These are what we call grandma’s 
cookies and we like them very much. 
Take 2 cups sugar, 1 cup butter, 1 cup 
sweet milk, % teaspoon van'lla or 
nutmeg, 1 even teaspoon soda and 
flour to make soft dough. Roll thin 
and bake in quick oven.—[Mrs George 
Durand, Ill 

For Mrs A. B. Corson: This has 
been a success every time: Ore .cup 
shortening (% butter, % lerd) 2 cup3 
sugar, 1 cup milk, 1 egg, 2 scant tea- 
spoons soda, 1 teaspoon cream of tar- 
tar, pinch of salt, juice and rind of one 
lemon, flour to make soft. ‘ Pake in 
quick oven.—[{Mrs Dennis Fenn, Ct. 

Take 2 cups sugar, 1 egg, 1 cup 
thick sour cream, 1 heaping tablespoon 
lard, 7 tablespoons buttermilk, 2 level 
teaspeene soda, pinch of salt and 
flavoring desired; I use ™% nutmeg. 
The rest depends on yourself and the 
flour. Never use spring flour for 
cookies or pie crust. Have your oven 
hot.—{Mrs May. 

I will send Mrs Carson, my wavy of 
making sugar cookies. Follow direc- 
tions and I am. sure they will not fail: 
sugar and ‘1 cup butter 





creamed together, 2 eggs beaten light, 
4% cup sour milk, 1% teaspoons soda 
and 1] teaspoon cream of tartar. Dis- 
solve the soda in the milk and sift the 
cream of tartar with a little flour. 
Mix well and add flour eneugh so it 
won't stick. Flavor to taste. Mix in 
the order given and I think you will 
have good luck.—[{Mrs L. E. M., ‘Me. 

To 1 egg add 1 cup sugar, % cup 
butter, 1 teaspoon flavoring, 4% cup 
sour cream, % teaspoon soda, flour 
to roll. 
Sugar, putting im part of the sugar 
at a time, then add flavoring and but- 
ter and beat a little; add cream in 
which soda in dissolved and beat 
again, and finally add the flour, about 


3 cups. Turn out part of the mixture 
and roll to % inch; sprinkle with 


sugar and roll a little more. Bake in 
a quick oven, not too hot.—[Rustic, 


MOLASSES AND GINGER COOKIES. 


Take 1 egg, 1 small cup sugar, 1 
large cup molasses, 2 tablespoons 
vinegar, 1 heaping teaspoon soda, 1 
teaspoon ginger, a little salt. Mix stiff 
with spoon and bake quickly in hot 
oven. When they will not stick to 
straw they are ready to come out.— 
[Ruby, Vt. 

To 1 cup molasses add % cup short- 
ening, 4% cup sugar, 1 tablespoon each 
ginger, cinnamon and soda, 4 t&ble- 
spoons hot water, flour to make a 
soft dough. Roll cut thin and plate 
far apart_in paris, as they spread.— 
{Mrs G. D., Me. 

To 1 egg add 1 cup molasses, 1 cup 
sweet cream; % cup butter or drip- 
pings, % cup sugar, 1 teaspoon cin- 
namon, 1 heaping teaspoon soda, a 
pinch of salt and flour to make a good 
dough. Bake lightly in a quick oven. 
{Mrs J. E. Griffiths, Ct. 

I have always had: good luck with 


these recipes:- To cup light brown 
sugar add 2 cups molasses, 1 cup 
shortening, 1 cup boiling water, 1 
tablespoon soda dissolved in water, 
add Aast, just before the flour. Use 
flour enough t6 roll out. <A pinch of 
salt and 1 tablespoon ginger are sifted 


in the flour. If other flavor is desired 


I use cinnamon also.—[{Mrs G. E. Lu 

Molasses cookies by this recipe d«: 
not get either hard or snappy, but 
they reach the greatest perfection 


when not mixed -too hard and baked 


in a quick oven on top of grate. In 
my oven cookies also bake more even- 
ly on the grate. One cup sugar, 1 cup 


molasses, 1 cup butter and lard mixed, 
2 eggs, 1 tablespoon ginger or cinna- 
mon if preferred, 1 teaspoon vinegar 
and two level teaspoons soda dissolved 


in a little water, either cold or hot. 
Stir in flour until-a dough that won’t 
run is made and set in a cool place 


for at least an hour, or as much long- 
er as is convenient, all day or over 
night. The object is to have the dough 
stiffen so you can roll the cookies out 
with very little flour on the board 
without sticking. The dough will be- 
come real stiff, but if mixed soft the 
cookies will be tender, not hard as 
when the dough is made stiff with 
flour.—[Louise May. 

Hermits: Take 2 eggs 1% cups 
sugar, 2-3 cup butter, 2 tablespoons 
sweet milk, 1 cup raisins chopped fine, 
1 teaspoon each soda, cinnamon, cloyes 
and nutmeg. Mix soft and bake in a 
quick oven.—{Mrs J. E: Griffiths, Ct. 
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THE EARLY RCOSTE® AND THE WORM. 


DOMESTIC ‘HELPS 


Beat together the egg and. 


The Chidden Golden Rod. 


ANNA J. GRANNISS. 

Wait, you ill-mannered Golden-rod; 
Don't wave your banners yet, 

Till Summer gives her passing nod, 
And frosts begin to fret! 


The Elders are scarce out of flower, 
Their berries hardly set; 

Its rude to come before the hour— 
You must not blossom yet! 


Sweet Eglantine must have her day; 
Sir Sumac light his flame. 

To push before them in this way, 
Fie! Golden-rod for shame! 


The Asters in their purple frills 
Are mannerly—they wait 

Till they are summoned to the hills, 
Where Autumn sits in state. 


Queen Ann takes time to weave her lace; 
Miss Milk Weed spins her floss; 

And modestly she keeps her place, 
Till time to show its gloss. 


Blue Gentian nets a lovelier fringe. 
Because she does not haste, 

And with a yet more heavenly tinge 
Each year we find her graced. 


But she is shy, as you are bold; 
She leads us many a chase. 

But you, because you bear the gold, 
Would take the foremost place. 


I'll tell you what one year befell 
Your ancestors of old, 

Who, as we all remember well, 
Were proud as they were bold: 


By right of gold, they led the. way, 
As you would now, but hark! 

When Autumn held her gala day, 
They all stood stiff and stark. 


They came too soon, and ’twas their doom 
To stand there in their place, 

And not to wave a single plume— 
Just stand there in disgrace! 


Wait then, audacious Golden-rod; 
Don’t wave a banner yet, 
Till Summer gives her passing. nod, 





And next year don't forget! 





Crabappies and How to Use Them. | 


MES W. H. JOHNSON. 





Aside from the beauty of the crab- 


apple as a tree, its fruit has few 
equals for jellies, marmalades, gpiced 
and canned apples. After an experi- 
ence of 30 years, I cannot keep hou | 
without my supply of crabapple prod- | 
ucts in the cellar. I have tried all the 
recipes given below and can recom- 
* mend them to others. 
SOUR CRABAPPLE JELLY, e 


seeds and 


take out 
or enameled 


Cut in quarters, 


cores, cook in porcelain 
kettle with water enough to covef | 
nicely. ‘Cook briskly for about 1 


hour, then drain thfough a cloth jelly 
bag until the juice is all out. Do not 
squeeze them at all. Now to 1 qt juice 
add 1 pt granulated sugar and boil 1 
qt at a time until it drops from the 
spoon in a small ball. Pour in glasses 
and it is ready to serve when cold. It 


is delicious. To make a sweet jelly 
use 1 pt juice and 1 pt sugar. 
MARMALADE, 
After using the juice for jelly, take 


the pulp left over and press it through 
a fruit sieve. Take 1 qt pulp to 1 qt 
sugar and boil slowly.for 2 hours. It 
should be stirred all the time as it is 
apt to stick and burn. Put in glasses 
or jars. When cold it will be so thicic 
it can be cut in slices. It is fine for 
the lunch basket. 
SPICED. 

One peck of crabapples, 7 lbs brown 
sugar, 1 qt good cider vinegar, 5 cents 
worth stick cinnamon, whole cloyes, 
allspice and nutmeg. Boil all together; 
take out apples and cook down juice, 
pour it over fruit and can it. 
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AGONIZING BURNING ECZEMA 


Affected Whole System—Could Not Sleep 
Nights—Now Gladly Recommends 
Cuticura Remedies. 


“I write you to say I am cured of ec- 
zema, and can say that I owe it to the 
Cuticura Remedies, and I gladly rec- 
ommend them to all suffering with 
any form of eczema. For four long 
months I suffered agony and an itch- 
ing and burning feeling which affected 
my whole system, so as I could not 
sleep nights, and I did not care to go 
into public, as I would have no ease, 
I lost flesh and was all run down. I 
tried everything I could think of, and 
also everything that was advertised, 
but got no relief, until I was advised 
by a friend to try Cuticura, which I 


did, and can truthfully say I got im- 
mediate relief. I would gladly recom- 
mend Cuticura Remedies to any one 


suffering as I did with eczema, and can 
verify my statement by members and 
intimate friends of my family. 
Chester A, 400A Highland Ave- 


Bailey, 2 
nue, Somerville, Mass., Oct. 17, 1905." 
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‘American Fruit Culturist 


By John J. Thomas 


Revised and Enlarged by W. H. S. Wood, 
In its present form this standard pomological 
work is practicall a new book, containing 
practical directions for the propagation end cul 
ture of all the fruits adapted to the United 
States. Numerous chapters have been added upan 
subjects which have become of practical value and 
vital importance to all would-be fruit growers, The 
chapter on insects and diseases has been greatly 
extended, the section treating of the varieties of 
the different kinds of fruits has been very thor- 
oughly revised go as to include all the approved 
newer sorts; and new chapters have been added 
on nut wild fruits and sub-tropical fruits, All 
iimstrations of fruits are from average-sized spec- 
imens, pnd are life-size unless otherwise definitely 


stated. A systematic classification has been adopted 
for the principal fruits. By placing them under 
separate and characteristic heads, the cultivator is 
enabled to distinguish and remember each sort with 
more readiness than where all are thrown indis- 
criminately together. The distinguishing character- 
istics of this work are: I. The arrangement: of the 
chapters. II. The systematic classification ef most 
of the large fruits, and more especially of the 
apples and pears, III. The condensed descriptions 
of fruits, which have pons mostly taken from the 
ripened specimens, IV, The copious Mlustrationg 
of the various operations, No other work of ite 
character has enjoyed the popularity ef this one, 
which has now been brought up to most recent 
standard. Illustrated by nearly 600 engravings. 6x8 
inches. 823 pages. Cloth. Price, pet, §250 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


439-441 Lafayette Street, New York, 








Cut off that cough with 
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and prevent 


pneumonia, 


bronchitis and consumption. 
The world’s Standard Throat and Lung 
Medicine for 75 years. 


Get it of your druggist and keep it always ready in the house. 








are made to fit the work in hand. Don’t buy 

at random. A little wenteesze © before - 

buy will gece you @ wor wor at J 
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The Baler for speed. Bales 12 to 18 tons a day. 
Has 40 inch feed hole. Adapted to bank barn 
work. Stands u Pe ae to its work—no digging holes 
for wheels.~ ttach ment increases 
capacity, oe oe makes better bales and 
does not increase draft. Send for catalogue, 


Sandwich Mfg. Co., 120 Malin St., Sandwich, Ills, 








MORE GOOD CIDER 


can be mado from a given amount 
ote apples with one of our preeses 
then any other. The 
_— will be purer and bring 
igher prices; the extra 
yield soon pays for the § 
press. We make 


HYDRAULIC press 


S all sizes, hand or power, 











‘SILO FILLE wit nd 
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SEPARATORS AND pe 


for 1, 2 and 3 horses; level or even tread 
Bweep Powers, 2 to 8 horse; Han 


aané Wood Rollers; Pugines, 3 to 25 H. r.. oneonead’ or stationary. 
THE MESSINGER MFG. CO., Tatamy, Pa. 





Hydraulic 


Cider Press 


Great strength and ca. 

pacity; all sizes; also 

gasoline engines, 

steam engines, 

saw —, thresh- 

ers. Catalog free. 

Gonarch Machinery Co., Room 159, 39 Corilandt St., New York. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


There is no gas en- 
gine as simple as an 
Olds—compare it with 
others and this statement 


is proved. The repairs cost 
practically nothing. 


The Most Economical Engine 


For pumping, sawing wood, feed grinding, 
churning, and all farm work. 


The reason why is interestingly told in our cata 

log mailed on request. Tell us your require 
ments and we will help you figure out what you 
need, Send for our catalogshowing Type A (2 
Gh. p.,) Type G(8-50h. p.,) Types KandK 3 
1200 h.p., used with our Gas Producer, it \/_! 
reduce fuel cost 75 per cent.) 


Celebrated Picture Free. 


For 4c in stamps to pay cost of mailing we 
will also send you a Bonheur’s “ Horse 
Fair,” the most celebrated animal pic- 
ture in the world, size 16x20 beauti- 
#nily ogjored, suitable for framing. 
OLDS GAS POWER CO., a OLDS 
GASOLINE ENGINE W RE 

917 Chestant Bt., Senten Hich, 








THE PAPEG 


PNEUMATIC 
Ensilage Cutter 


will prepare you # better silage an fill .your 
Silo in less time, with less power and with less 
trouble to you than any other blower ensilage 
cutter made. - 
It is the most convenient and the easiest to 
. Operate. It never clogs, never gets out of 
order, neverdisappoints. We guarantee every 
machine to be perfect and to do the work 
olaimed for it, 
If you need an ensilage cutter you need @ 
Papee. Send for catalog giving full particulars, 


Papeo Machine Co., Box 11, Lima, N.Y. 
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Our Catalogue tells how 
Wire is made, how Wireis 
“ galvanized,—why some is 
good andsome bad. You 
8 should have this informa- 
mes tion. Write for Catalogue. 
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De Your Own 
Threshing 


with a Fearless Thresher. 

Always ready. Cleans per 

fectly; saves all the grain. 

Smail crew; small power required. Easy and convenient 
to operate. Also Silos, Cutters, Powers, Manure Spreaders. 
Write for catalog wanted. 


HARDER MFG. CO., Box 13, Cobleskill, N.Y. 








With 2in. material 
Continuous door- | 
opening. Permanent 
Ladder and Automa, 
INTERNATION AL | 
m St., Jefferson,Ohio. 
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wWE'GL PAY, THE FREIGHT. 
With Rui uber Fee. $18.1 18.50. I mfg. wheels % to 4 in. 
estalog. Learn bow t0 odin ten bg ly ¢a18, 
Wagon Umbrelia FREE. W.N.BOOR, Cincinnati, @, 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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DRILLING & 
PROSPECTING MACHINES, 
Fastest drillers known, Great money earners? 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 








TILE DRAIN 


Your chief trouble will be to — 


t the corn to the machine 
“Gast ‘ast enough, if you have an 
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A GOOD BOOK FOR SUMMER READING 


(Pronounced CASH LA POODER) 


Cachela Poudre 


THE ROMANCE OF A TENDERFOOT IN 
THE DAYS OF CUSTER. By Herbert Myrick. 


Fic@ion and fact to betray real life and action during the 
The Foreword formative period of one of the most interesting sections of 
the West. . The universal la: of brush, penci] and camera to illustrate rather than 
many words to describe, those exciting times. . Supplementary portraits of persons, and 
P phs of incidents, to throw side lights upon the feelings, motives and deeds of 
he men and women of that cfeative era. 


WHAT THE CRI CRITICS SAY: 
“Cache la Poudre” is. indeed vibrant with life, . 
and the edition de luxe is one of se handsomest : 
roducts that has come from any American press. 
itis bard to conceives ofa handsomer ‘present.— ‘ 


Morn RS N. 
‘ Cache aig is a rare rare book, 80 We are not 
curprived } ‘ts pee, sale —(Denver Re-- 


rat AS every peg e book ‘ou find somethin; 
tnd ne ow for a. work of fiction.. Mr.Myrick 
a en © publish a-book the like*of 
which no on d- hs ever séen, and he has succeeded. 
ag a Dune. 
wh ae as hjstory, as well as enthralling as 
romance. One strong hold of the work is the. 
qompdiing personality of. the author.—(Boston 
cri 


The book is optesly different from the usual 
cowboy stor ory. being human, sympathetic and 
remaricable or its. dash and color.—( (Portland . 


rea. brill brilliantly written and is a lively portrayal 
of life in the Wild West, leading u Ee the massacre 
of Custer.—( Buffalo, N Y,) Cour’ 

The book is unlike any ner hitherto pear 7+ : 
It bears the stamp of a strong individuality. Ne 
= Globe. 

A valuable and wateresting part is the addenda in 
which the history of the local allusions is told’in 
detail, and the numerous photographs of western 
scenes and subjects that illustrate it.—[New York 
Evening Post. 

The book is different from any other story, and is 
true to the life actually lived by the makers of 
Colorado and of the northwest in the days of Cus- 
ter.— aeeay (N. ¥.) Evening Journal. 

Remarkable among books. Conventional in no 
way from a strict cape | point of view. Illustra- 
tion is a feature that will attract much attention.— 
(New York World. 

The narrative is drawn from actual life, with the 
adventitious aid of alove story to give zest to truth. 
—{Detroit Free Press. 

A highly melodramatic story, the illustrative 
features of which are of first importance. The 
action is at all times ‘brisk and saturated with 
cowboy vigor.—{ Boston Herald 

Living portrayal of life in the Wild West. The 
love story forms a continuing thread of personal 
interest ina a8 3 quite ory ar in its whole plan 
and make-up. It is really a remarkable book and 
the notes also are wonderfully interesting.— 
(Springfield Republican. 
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